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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 





1. Vignette 2. Hell Box 


C1) Burnished edge of a halftone Linotype melting pot 
C] Artist’s reducing glass Receptacle for waste printing metal 
CL) Soft, etched-away edge of a halftone (| Pulp mixer used in paper making 





eb * 











3. Furnish 4. Trufect 
C) Serap from a paper cutter [) Type of anastigmatic camera lens 
OJ Mixture of paper stock ingredients Color-corrective filter 
CL) A glossy coating used in printing Name of an ultra-quality printing paper 








ANSWERS J * 
1 Vignette is the edge of a half- 3 Furnish is the mixture of pape . Cl LE; COM | 
tone re-etched until it fades out ingredients in stock suspension, - ; — 


softly. For beautiful halftone repro- a cardinal factor in paper quality. PR | NTI N G PA PERS 


duction, fine printers prefer the re- 






silient body, smooth surface and 4 Trufect is the finest quality grade our distributors cannot sup. 
controlled ink affinity of lustrous of Kimberly-Clark Leveleoat ad ine’ Subieadiate smbads a RN A eneoust oF 
Levelcoat. . printing paper. Amazingly uniform solicit your patience. There will Kimberly 
from ream to ream, TRUFECT pro- be ample Levelcoat Printing || Clark 
y] Hell Box to a printer, means a vides a clear, rich medium for more Papers for your requirements \\ researcn 
receptacle for metal waste. effective printing. when our plans for increased \ 


production can be realized 


*“Waste”’ is a word which has no 


association with “wee! when Level- KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 








coat is used. For Leveleoat is recog- Free! An intriguing Quiz Book with 

nized for its superior runability 24 more questions to test vour word NEENAH, WISCONSIN "TRADE MARK 

gets more effective impressions out knowledge of paper and_ printing. \ 
of every ream or roll. Write for your copy today. { 
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The new X-Press Pressure Switch 
gives adjustable dial control of this 
entire medium to extra-high pressure 
range with an operating differential 
of less than 10%. Actuated by gas or 
liquid pressures, the electrical circuit 
can be used to operate, control pro- 
tective devices, or set off alarm sig- 
nals on heavy hydraulic presses and 
machines, pneumatic tools, high- 
pressure proce equipment and 
pipelines, etc. The X-Press Switch 
:s dustproof, splashproof, and only 
314” x 2” x 4” in size. It is a product 
of DIAPHLEX, a division of Cook 
Electric Company devoted to mak- 
ing precision pressure switches and 
bellows devices. 


Perhaps your plant or products can 
benefit from our experience in ad- 
vanced designing for many indus- 
tries. For further information on the 
X-Press and other pressure con- 
trollers sensitive to as low as 1 psi, 
absolute, we invite your letterhead 
request for our new Booklet Num- 
ber 605. 


/DVA\IPILEX)\ 


division of 


efoto) Gia Stead Shomerey | t7-. Bé 
Chicago 14, Illinois 





Sales and Fngineering Offices in Principal Cities 











Maybe you don’t draw “prisms whose six faces 
are parallelograms”. But, there are many par- 
allels you can draw from this instrument, no 
matter what your business. 

Here is a drafting machine — brand new 
proudly named the “Boardmaster” by its maker. 
Universal Drafting Machine Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It has every feature a draftsman 
ever dreamed of—lightness, strength, balance. 
micrometric accuracy at ruler ends, finger-tip 
control . . . and good looks. It is made almost 
entirely of aluminum. 

Here’s how it came about. 

Universal had _ been fine drafting 
machines for years—had used some aluminum 
—liked it fine. Now, they wanted to produce a 
really “super” machine—use more aluminum. 
They came to Alcoa with preliminary drawings 


making 





FIRST 


DRAW PARALLELEPIPEDS 


WITH EASE 


of the “Boardmaster”’. 
huddle 


from Alcoa engineers: 


Out of the engineering 


came such recommendations as_ these 
“These parts will be best made as aluminum 
That This, 
machined from rod. Protect those compression 


die castings. one, an extrusion. 
springs with aluminum tubing. Use these alloys, 
these finishes .. . ” 

The 


duced at lower cost 


> and so on. 
result—a better drafting machine, pro. 
in aluminum. The producer 
said, ““We can’t say too much about the fine co- 
operation Alcoa gave ad 

Do you see a parallel here to problems you 
face with things you make? Maybe Alcoa Alumi- 


num experience can be helpful to you. 


Sales offices in 53 leading cities. ALUMINUM 


Gulf 


COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2125 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Building, 


in ALUMINUM 
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Gout Our 


Labert St. Clair: who has prepared the 
list of suggestions showing how busi- 
ness men can better cooperate with con- 
eressional and other officeholders (page 
37), wrote about the national political 
scene for the Associated Press for many 
years. Later he helped plan and conduct 
presidential! ind other political cam- 
paigns. Now he is a Washington counsel 
to groups and individuals ‘on matters 
governmental, in¢ luding some politics.” 


George D. _Hoatare: former commis- 
sioner of education for New York State 


and newly d president of the Uni- 


versity of Illinois, is one of our leading 
educators. He has been a member of Sev- 
eral important educational missions. In 
November of last year he was a delegate 


to the London conference of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organizat 

In April, 1946, at the request of Gen- 
eral MacArthur Dr. Stoddard led a 
rican educators to Japan 
to study the democratization of that 
country system. It was to Dr. 
Stoddard that Emperor 
his request for an American tutor for 
the Crown Prince Akihito. 

Dr. Stoddard is a member of the 
American Society for the Advancement 
of Science, the Society for Child De- 
velopment, the American Psychological 
Association and the National Educa- 
tional Association. 


ion 


group of Am«é 


1ddressed 


tba Fleeson: author of the article on 
congresswomen (page-50), says that it 


was “a pleasure to find that Martin and | 


Rayburn agreed with me about the con- 
gresswomen 

Miss Fleeson’s first newspaper job 
was with the Pittsburg (Kansas) Sun. 

She went to New York and joined the 
New York Daily News in time to cover 
prohibition, the Al Smith campaign and 
the Seabury estigations. In 1943 she 
went to war for the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, later returned to Washington as a 
columnist for the Bell Syndicate. 

Now she is off to Europe for a look 
at postwar problems and the UNRRA 
conference 


The Cover: depicts a multibillion dollar 
business 

In 1942 schools and colleges carried 
more than 1,000,000 teachers on their 
pay rolls, maintained plants and equip- 
ment valued at more than $13,000,000,- 
000, took in approximately $3,500,000.- | 
000, spent some $3,250,000,000. 


End product of this investment, the 


graduates, are the workers, managers 
and consumers of tomorrow 

On our cover this month, Charles Dye 
depicts one operation of the educational 
plant—-vocational training 
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9 YOUR NEW 


PLANT LOCATION 


ON THE STRATEGIC EASTERN SEABOARD 


NEW JERSEY IS THE CROSSROADS TO 
America's Commerce—hub of the Eastern 
Seaboard—tidewater gateway to domes- 
tic and foreign shipping. Its 17,000 
miles of improved highways are tailor- 
made for economical short-haul trucking. 
Flanked by New York City and Philadel- 
phia, America's first and third richest 
markets, New Jersey has the world's best 
markets at its doors. 68,000,000 people 
with above-average income reside in the 
nineteen states within a 500-mile radius. 


EVEN BEFORE THE WAR, NEW JERSEY’'S 
8000 highly diversified plants had an 
annual production of over 31/2 billion 
dollars. This represents a reservoir of 
skilled labor, experienced in every proc- 
ess of production, adaptable to new proc- 
esses and new industries. 


INDUSTRY THRIVES IN NEW JERSEY 
because of inherent advantages in geo- 
graphical location, labor supply, markets 
and transportation — plus a favorable 
‘‘climate’’ afforded by industrially-minded 
communities. NO individual or corpora- 
tion state income tax ® NO state sales 
tax. 


IF YOUR PLANS CALL FOR A BRANCH 
or plant on the Atlantic Seaboard, get 
the facts on New Jersey before you 
decide! 





WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


“New Jersey—Mighty Atom of Industry”’ 
is factual. It will help you evaluate the 
advantages of a New Jersey location, 
based on graphic comparisons with New 
York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut—the ‘‘Industrial Big Five’’ of 
the Atlantic Seaboard. 
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IN Value Of Manufactured Products Per Wage 
Worker, New Jersey tops the entire Atlantic coast 


from Maine to Florida. 
nin 
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GREATEST Yield Per Wage Dollar. For every dollar 
of wages, New Jersey's industrial workers pro- 
duced $6.57 in value...a record that tops every 
state east of the Mississippi River. 
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4 = 5 workers 








WORKERS Per Square Mile. New Jersey's indus- 
tries have developed ao vast pool of man-power 
trained in 323 diverse types of industry. 


Above charts, from brochure “New 
Jersey—Mighty Atom of Industry,’’ pro- 
vide graphic comparisons embracing the 


MIGHTY ATOM 


“Industrial Big Five’ of the Eastern 
Seaboard. Data compiled from U. S. 


OF INDUSTRY Census of Manufactures, 1939 — latest 


official figures issued by Department of 
Commerce. 


New Jersey Council, Department of Economic Development, K9, State House, Trenton, N. J. 
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Giving a Lift to a Heel 


_A heel manufacturer 
ONE attaches felt lifts to 
or the heels of “wedgies”’ 

more than six times 
800 faster and much more 
securely by using 
Bostitch staples instead 
of cement. 

Other examples of worth-while sa\ 
ings come from such Bostitch users as 
the furniture maker who fastens fabric 
seats to dining room chairs at 40°, 
lower cost; the builder who staples 
building paper under roofing at 60‘ 
lower cost; the pottery maker who seals 
shipping cartons in half the former time. 

Your fastening problem may involve 
a different combination of metal, 
plastics, cloth, wood, paper or leather; 
but investigation may prove that one of 
the 800 Bostitch machines can save you 
time and money by fastening your prod- 
uct better and faster with wire. 

Skilled research engineers and 250 
field men in 91 key cities offer you the 
benefits of 50 years’ Bostitch experience 
in solving fastening problems. 

New Broadside 188 shows represen- 
tative models of the 800 Bostitch 
stitchers, staplers, tackers, hammers 
...the world’s most complete line 
Write for your copy. 





Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Compa 
362 Mechanic St. 
Westerly, R. I. 


BOSTITCH 


1,74 FASTER 


Cuts. dl belch, wilh wie 

A 
ALL TYPES OF STAPLES APPLIED BY MACHINES 
ALL TYPES OF MACHINES FOR APPLYING STAPLES 








| when 
|and not to be tuned in at will by the 


/others, a 











Act three 


TO THE citizenry at large, Labor 
Day signifies the big wind-up of 
the happiest vacation season in 
years. To union leaders it is a day 
for recounting the year’s victories 
and for predicting more triumphs 
to come. To management men it 
may be occasion for some to lick 


|their wounds and dig in for an- 


other Donnybrook, but for many 
time of forthright ap- 
praisal of their own as well as the 
other fellow’s shortcomings. 

One of the most experienced 
leaders in the labor movement has 
named the three acts of the labor- 
management drama as war, truce 
and cooperation. If this holiday 
sees the curtain rise on Act Three 
it will deserve a real celebration. 


Medicine men 


REMEMBER the old-time snake- 
bite cure dispenser? The pam- 
phleteer of an advertising agency 
does—and lectures the television 
interests on the phobia they have 
developed about commercials. The 


medicine fakirs who roamed the 
country before the turn of the 


century were master salesmen and 
master advertisers, according to 
the writer, and forerunners of the 
so-called art of advertising by en- 
tertaining. 

“With their callicpes, their min- 
strel shows, their magicians, they 
really pioneered the art of selling 
via entertainment,” writes a Grey 


agency man. “They dished out 
their entertainment lavishly and 
their commercials boldly. They 


weren't ashamed of their commer- 
cials. They didn’t try to disguise 
them. The audience knew pretty 
well 


when the commercial was 
coming. It wasn’t annoyed. It lis- 
tened to the commercial—and it 
bought.” 


Of course those were the 


entertainment was 


days 


sparse 
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twist of a dial. A surfeit of enter- 
tainment may account for the pub- 
lic’s idea that commercials are 
much too frequent, much too 
wordy and oftentimes not a little 
annoying. At least that’s the no- 
tion around our house. 


No war baby 


EMPLOYEE suggestion systems 
which jumped into wide industrial 
use in the war are no peacetime 
casualties. The Pullman Company, 
for instance, had received an aver- 
age of 700 new ideas weekly dur- 
ing the first 17 weeks of 1946 as 
compared with an average of 590 
weekly for 1945. 

Ezra S. Taylor of Pullman, who 
has served twice as president of the 
National Association of Suggestion 
Systems, says that the new ma- 
chine tools and the new products 
if peacetime inspire employee 
hinking. Returned veterans and 
war workers are also producing 
ideas gained from their experi- 
ences. Mr. Taylor views suggestion 
systems as potentially one of the 
most important movements in the 
nation’s entire industrial setup. 

“They have already demon- 
strated definite results in utilizing 
the native genius of American 
workmen,” he declares, “in per- 
fecting and increasing production, 
and in improving the understand- 
ing between these workmen and 
the men who direct them.” 


( 
+ 


Retail ‘‘break-even”’ 


THE 


Was 


TERM “break-even” point 
formerly applied only to 
manufacturing to represent the 
level of operations at which the 
plant earned no profit but at the 


same time sustained no loss. It is 
now coming into usage in the retail 
business and recently J. J. Thursh, 


vice president and controller of 
Macy’s, New York, suggested that 


some day perhaps department 
stores will be designed in such 4 
September, 1946 
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manner as to make possible much 
greater flexibility in physical plant. 

With the possible exception of 
public utilities, Mr. Thursh ex- 
plained, the “break-even” point in 
retailing in normal times is at a 
nigher percentage of actual sales 
than in any other industry and by 
no means because it is least effi- 
cient. The nature of the business 
requires big plants and huge stocks 
of goods awaiting the pleasure of 
customers. Retailers therefore can- 
not shut down one-half or three- 
quarters of their plant during slack 
periods. 

The war made necessary certain 
adjustments, however, and those 
forced experiments may lead to the 
increased flexibility which Mr. 
Thursh mentioned as possible. 


Consumer credit 


CONSUMER credit advocates were 
presented with a powerful argu- 
ment in support of their cause 
when the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics issued its report on 
wartime savings. 

They have insisted that savings 
alone would not finance 60,000,000 
jobs and $170,000,000,000 in na- 
tional income. The brakes would 
have to be released on consumer 
credit, they argued, to generate 
mass buying power for the mass 
production projected on so greatly 
an expanded scale. 

The study on savings disclosed, 
in effect, that 70 per cent of the 
population owned merely 13 per 
cent of the liquid assets. The bot- 
tom 40 per cent averaged only $40 
per family earnings “pool” which 
of course would not buy much in 
the way of the extras that indus- 
try is geared to make. Prewar these 
extras were handled by instalment 
selling which represented 12 per 
cent of all retail sales in 1941. 
Credit restrictions during the war 
brought this percentage down to 
three per cent. 

In 1941 retail sales on the instal- 
ment plan totalled $6,800,000,000 of 
the total of $55,500,000,000 for that 
year. In 1945, retail sales aggre- 
gated $74,600,000,000 with only $2,- 
300,000,000 paid off in instalments. 
At the 1941 rate, the instalment 
business would have run to nearly 
$9,000,000,000 

Credit interests have done a lot 
of mending of fences over the war 
years and are intent upon starting 
off right when Regulation W, the 
credit control device, is eased. 
Down payments and term of pay- 
ment will be tighter, they say, and 
in the best interests of the consum- 
ing public although it remains to 
be seen what the entrance of so 
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THIS SHIPMENT 


TRAVELED 
981 MILES... 


ORKING CLOSELY with 

shippers, Erie loading special- 
ists develop methods of loading and 
packaging commodities to make 
them stay firmly, safely, in position 
in fast-moving freight trains. 


These Erie men analyze your pack- 
aging, blocking, bracing, and load- 
. . make helpful 
suggestions which better protect 


ing operations . 


Erie 
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your products and often save you 


time and money. 


Result: a load which can’t shift, 
shake, or crush—which travels safely 


and undamaged to its destination. 


Loading and packaging counsel 

another progressive Erie service to 
bring even greater benefits to Erie 
shippers. This service is available to 
you through any Erie Representative. 


Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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With record cards or sheets of cotton 
fiber quality you won’t be faced 


with having a\\complete set of 


records rewrittén because cheaper 
ones don’t stand up.) It certainly 
doesn’t pay £0 “‘save"’ a few dollars 
on the cost of card$\ér papery\and 
later pay for the ‘many days 
required to retype them all: 


Records on Parsons ledgers and 
index bristols stay legible, the 
paper or card is firm, strong and 
permanent. The card stock is solid, 
not pasted together, so it can’t 
split. Manual or chemical erasing 
doesn’t roughen the surface of 
Parsons ledgers and bristols, and 
the color stays the same. Ink 
from pen or machine doesn’t 
run, spreading along the fibers. 


Parsons ledger papers and index 
bristols are made in matched sets 


“He should insist 
on cotton fiber quality 


economy in the long run. 


and colors for easy handling and 
reference. They are available in a 
wide range of weights, colors and 
qualities to fit your needs. Most 
people widely experienced in the 
use of record papers and cards have 
long used cotton fiber stock, for 
they khow thatythe additional cost 
of a fraction of @ eent per sheet or 
per Card means great economy in 
the long run, 


So for record papers \@f cards that 
will do a better job because they’re 
better made, remember, it pays 
to pick Parsons. 





PARSONS PAPER COMPANY - HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 





| many newcomers into the credit 
| field will mean once competition 
gets under way. 


Future farmers 


A BIT of testimony before the 
House Labor Committee recently 
led to the thought that you can 
have an expensive school house, 
splendid textbooks and _ expert 
teachers and still not educate pu- 
pils if you lose them. 

The testimony was given by 
George J. Hecht, publisher of Par- 
ents’ Magazine, on the Maternal] 
and Child Welfare Act. He said: 

“The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture expenditures on the breed- 
ing and health of cattle and other 
farm animals far exceed the mea- 
ger federal appropriations on be- 
half of infants and children. And 
the federal Government spends 
three times as much in educating 
farmers on the care of livestock as 
it does on the education of parents 
in the rearing of their children.” 


Profit sharing 


OVER the past hundred years, 
some 1,200 profit-sharing plans are 
believed to have been tried in the 
industrial nations and the failures 
have exceeded the successes. The 
revival of interest in such plans 
may alter this ratio in the future, 
but the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in a recent study of 
161 programs found that 60 per 
cent had been abandoned. Some 36 
per cent were dropped because 
there were no profits to share final- 
ly, and more than 25 per cent were 
discontinued because of the dis- 
satisfaction either of the employer 
or employees. 

Since half of all the concerns re- 
porting to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in the period 1936 to 1939 
showed no taxable income, it is not 
surprising that lack of profit is the 
major reason for failure and great- 
ly limits the field of application of 
the profit-sharing idea. 

The Conference Board study dis- 
closed, however, that the plans 
were more effective in improving 
efficiency and reducing waste in 
smaller establishments. 

“In such plants,’ the survey 
points out, “individual initiative 
and skill are given greater scope 
than in the larger mass-produc- 
tion enterprises where the speed of 
the machine largely determines 
the output.” 

While they probably would not 
meet the current demands of labor, 


| some of the most successful plans 


provide for accumulation of money 
in a fund which is not available to 
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the employee until retirement or 
in the event of an emergency. 


Thanks for answers | 


IT REQUIRES no market research 
to turn up the fact that a lot of 
people are bothered with a lot of 
questions these days as consumer 
surveys and polls of one kind and 
another keep multiplying. In con- 
sumer research quarters there is 
some wondering about whether 
citizens will continue to provide the 
answers. | 

To cope with the mounting emer- | 
gency, one research service now | 
has its interviewers distribute a 
card titled, “Thanks for the Inter- | 
view,” to those who supply the | 
needed information. The card tells 
why the interview was sought—so 
that the products of industry may 
pe better suited to the needs and 
desires of the consuming public. 

Other research agencies have 
been asked to join in saying 
“Thank You,” and thus keep the 
wells of information from drying 
up. 


Index numbers back 


DURING THE WAR, business in- 
dexes had rough going and several 
important ones were discontinued 
when the shift from civilian in- 
dustry to munitions output threw 
them completely out of kilter. Even 
the Federal Reserve has felt called 
upon to do some explaining of its 
emergency methods in charting in- 
dustrial production. 

Business interest in the graphic 
measurement of business progress 
is now reviving. The questions | 
asked are still the old ones, having | 
to do with what is meant by sea- 
sonal adjustment, long term trend, 
estimated normal. 

Seasonal adjustment is just the 
statistical method of removing the 
ups and downs of business due to 
the normally active and quiet 
periods of business. Correction for 
long term trend is the adjustment 
for the normal growth of the busi- 
ness. 

In short, when these adjust- 
ments are made, the index figure 
or the point on the chart tells 
whether business is actually up or 
down compared with other points. | 
The fluctuations caused by normal | 
growth and seasonal influences 
have been eliminated. If the index 
is based exclusively on physical 
volume, then it is a true measure | 
of where we stand businesswise. 
When dollars are mixed with phy- 
Sical units, it cannot be quite so 
accurate because of the price in- 
fluence. 








THINK LOBSTERS CANT 


FLY 7 


Cities Service offers these time-tested. 
advantages : 


They can, and will. So will fish and 
tortoises, orchids and fresh fruit, 
avocados and live chicks. 


We'll prove it to you... with the 
Flight Test Power Prover! 


An exclusive Cities Service devel- 
opment, the Flight Test Power 
Prover scientifically analyzes fuel 
combustion én flight... helps aircraft 
operators cut fuel weight, make 
room for more payload. 

A mere 50 fuel saving in a single 
plane could mean half a ton more cargo 
across the country every day, opens the 
door to wider use of air express at 
lower cost per ton mile. 


To air-minded business men, 


CITIES 


e Seven great refineries, headed 
by the giant, ultra-modern Cities 
Service plant at Lake Charles, La., 
producing the finest aviation 
fuels. 

e Proved, exclusive instruments 
likethe Flight Test Power Prover 
to help boost engine efficiency. 


e A complete line of quality avia- 
tion petroleum specialties. 

e A quarter-century specialization 
in applied research, backed by 
modern laboratories. 

Through this comprehensive 
four-point program, Cities Service's 
vast facilities are at 
your disposal to help CERVig. 
make the sky a safer, B(A)E 
more efficient level 
for commerce. TREY, 


SERVICE service is our middle 


_OILS 





Sixty Wall Tower, New York . 
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Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., Shreveport, La. 
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WHAT EVERY BUSINESSMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HIS PARTNER—THE 








What is the lightest 
part of the load? 


RAILROAD INCOME 
AND OUTGO 
1946) 


each dollar of revenue received 





(First six months, 
For 


the railroads paid out more than a 
distributed as 














dollar follows 








For wages 53.1 cent 
For materials and fuel 25.1 cents 
For other operating costs 10.0 cents 
For taxe: 7.5 cents 
For interest, rentals and 
other fixed charges for 


use of capital 5.0 cents 





Total 100.7 cents 


As IN PRACTICALLY every other line of business railroads has been going Rails lanag 
the cost of running a railroad has been steadily ris ments have been alert to opportuniti¢s to retire in- 
ing during recent years. debtedness, or refund it at lower interest rates. As a 

Wages, by far the largest single item in railroad result, fixed charges on th capital invested are les 
costs, now average 53% more than they were just today than they were in 1912—although investment 
before the war. Prices of materials, supplies and in railroad plant has almost doubled since then 
fuel — the second largest item — are up 47% The big part of the cost of running a railroad is 

But while operating costs have been rising, the the operating cost. The cost of the « ipital is the 
cost of the capital it takes to build and improve lightest part of the load 
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A last minute roundup by a staff of Washington 
observers of government and business 








p> YOUR PLANS for final quarter of '46 
may begin with the assumption that it 
will be eaSier to do business all along 
the line, with more goods available, 
earlier deliveries on needed commodi- 
ties, fewer strikes and labor interrup=- 
tions, better prices as OPA catches up 
on its program of bringing ceilings into 
line with current production costs. 

But the air will be rent with many 
political distractions as the Congres- 
sional campaign warms up. 

National labor policies since 1935 are 
in for a thorough political raking; 
waste and extravagance in war spending 
will prove an “asStonisher" in the hands 
of the political wheelhorses; inflation 
talk will startle you, but should not 
dim your vision or hopes for '46-47, as 
factory goods really get rolling. 

Continue to regard OPA as the Office 
of Price Adjustment rather than an agen-= 
cy of fixed and rigid ceilings. The 
hold=-the=-line policy was buried deep in 
Bowles Bulge last Spring. 


p> MANUFACTURERS ' INVENTORIES have been 
built up steadily in past three months 


and now approach a satisfactory working 
level in many lines—generally 10 per 
cent above a year ago. 

Better factory inventories in con- 
Sumer hard goods mean the buyer has some 
choice of style, type, design. For both 
soft and hard goods, combined factory 


inventories are now highest since mid- 
Take-it-or-leave-it shipping poli- 
cy is in a deep fade-out. 


D> JOHN R. 


consolidated 


1942, 


STEELMAN, new director of the 
Office of Reconversion and 


Office of Economic Stabilization, is 
President Truman's No. 1 trouble-shoot- 
er. His task is to keep wage policies in 
line with government fiscal programs as 
a bulwark against inflation; to keep 
rents and prices in line with today's 
"stabilized" wage levels. 


His reorganized 
make OWMR the central 


staff and program 
clearinghouse 
NATION’S BUSINESS for 
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for national economic policies on pro-= 
duction, price controls, employment, 
Social security, surplus property, and 
foreign economic policy. 

All this centralization of policy- 
making functions under Steelman marks a 
further fade-out for Secretary Henry A. 
Wallace, who reorganized Commerce De- 
partment to make himself the chief eco= 
nomic adviser to the White House. Now 
the Wallace group submit their projects 
to Steelman for appraisal. 


> CAREFUL SPENDING is the keynote of to-= 
day's consumer habits. 

Federal Reserve Board finds consumer 
credit expanding modestly, but far 
from a rate which might suggest rampant, 
reckless buying. 

Retail sales are holding a moderately 
Steady volume rather than run-away buy=- 
ing. 

Both of these factors point away from 
through=the-roof inflation, and probably 
herald an early return to a buyers' 
market in many lines. 

Federal budget policies also point in 
the same direction. 





> SEVENTY-FIVE SEATS in Congress are 
listed as borderline by political 
Strategists viewing November elections. 

Of these, 30 are held now by Repub- 
licans, 45 by Democrats. If control of 
the House is to change, the G. O. P. 
must maintain its present 30 of the 
"questionables," and gain 26 more. 

Washington insiders say that possi-= 
bility is a toss-up. 


p> DON'T UNDERESTIMATE any aviation 
aspects of your business—or delay ace 
tion too far into the future. 

U. S. now has more than 340,000 li- 
censed pilots, and more in training than 
in any prewar year. 

Civilian airplane registration totals 
44,000, with orders now on manufac- 
turers' books that will more than 
double that figure. 


PB STRIKES COST U. S. 85,000,000 man-days 
of direct lost time in first half of 
"46, or more than nine times the semi- 
annual average for the prewar years 
1935-39, and 15 times the first-half 
average of war years 1944-45. 

General Motors at one point was 
crippled by 55 different strikes in 
Supplier plants, 49 of which were by 
CIO affiliates. 

Through July, GM had produced 207,500 
passenger cars this year, against 
1,334,291 in same weeks of 1941. 

Using Senate Committee's figure of 
$51 a man-day for total economic loss 
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in strikes, our direct loss for the 
first half of this year was $4,335,000,- 
000. 


> NEW POLICY of U. S. Conciliation Ser- 
vice, effective Sept. 1, requires both 
management and labor to agree on ap- 
pointments to arbitration panels ad- 
judicating major labor disputes. This is 
in line with unanimous recommendations 
of President Truman's Labor-Management 
Conference. 

In minor grievance proceedings, such 
as contract interpretation, the Con- 
ciliation Service will appoint the arbi- 
trators directly. 


> SURPLUS GRAIN STOCKS are in sight for 
U. S. after October—for the first time 
in three years. 

American Feed Manufacturers Associa-= 
tion predicts that bumper crops of 
wheat, corn, oats and sorghum grains 
this year will give us ample cereal 
foods, livestock feed and adequate vol= 
ume for export commitments. 

Estimated corn carryover in October 
"47 is placed at 600,000,000 bushels, 
one of the largest on record. 

Easier feed supplies forecast more 
eat, milk, eggs and poultry over the 
coming six months. Emergency order re= 
quiring 80 per cent flour extraction 
for domestic market will be repealed 

soon, grain trade hears. 


> SALARY STABILIZATION was inoperative 
between OPA expiration June 30 and ef- 
fective date of the revised statute 
July 25. Salary increases made in that 
interim will not be questioned. 

But all increases after July 25 are 
subject to Government approval—if they 
are to figure later in applications for 
price adjustments. 


p> STRATEGIC STOCK PILES will be accumu= 
lated on the Buy American policy. Ef- 
fective national reserves of critical 
and strategic materials must be pro- 
cured, under new permanent Stock Piling 
Act "from materials originating in the 
U. S.," save when cost of home products 
appears unreasonable compared with world 
markets. 

President Truman signed Stock Pile 
law reluctantly because Buy American 
policy is in conflict with Wallace- 
Byrnes program to whack down interna- 
tional trade barriers, as defined in 
British loan agreement. 

Business significance: Congress is 
much further from the one-world mood 
than the Executive Branch—a situation 
which may have great influence on U. S. 
tariff policy and export subsidies. 
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> BUSINESS PROFITS in war years were 
lower than during best peace years, 
Treasury reports. All manufacturing cor. 
porations in U. S. showed average earn- 
ings of 12.2 per cent on net worth, 
after taxes, for 1928-29, but 10.55 per 
cent for years 1941-44 inclusive. Com- 
bined earnings for thiS group were bet- 
ter percentage-wise in both '36 and '37 
than in *45 or *°44. 


> NATIONAL ADVERTISERS spend millions 
building trade names, measure results in 
Sales figures. 

Rarely have they had such clear-cut 
evidence of the value of their advertis-~ 
ing investment than that offered by re- 
turning selective purchasing. 

Goods bearing known trade names remain 
Short because of quick turn-over, while 
many unknown makers see their markets 
dwindle, cut prices to move inventories, 
or seek to sell out to better estab- 
lished competitors. 


> SUGAR CONTROLS are now fixed until 
October, 1947, under a new exclusive 
purchase contract with Cuba for entire 
1946 and 1947 crops. 

Base price is $3.67 per cwt. raw 
value; but new Sliding scale gives Cuba 
a higher price every time our cost-of- 
living index advances two per cent over 
October, 1945, level. 

Another hike in U. S. refined prices 
is in early prospect, trade hears. 


B® TOBACCO SURPLUS is in sight for '47, 
says Agriculture. 

World production through next June is 
estimated at 6,650,000,000 pounds, about 
25 per cent above 1940-44 average. 

U. S. crop for '46 is placed at 
2,126,000,000 pounds, six per cent 
better than last year and 42 per cent 
above the 1940-45 average. 


> U. S. WINE industry is preparing a 
real effort at world markets. Many 
European vineyards, overrun by war, will 
not offer their best products for three 
or four years—longer in Some instances. 

American wine makers see a golden op- 
portunity to establish Superior vintage 
trade at home. Our grapes are equal to 
world's best, but we never have dug 
deeply into the traditional secrets of 
European wine production. 

A $5,000,000 promotion campaign is 
part of the projected expansion and de= 
velopment program. 


U 


p> INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FILMS released by 
the Navy cover 500 reels on about 200 

Subjects such as machine shop practice, 
welding, electricity, radio, safety and 
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first aid, hydraulics, diesel engines, 
plastics, and office practices. 

Films are available free through Of- 
fice of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 20, D.C. 


p> MINERS" WELFARE FUND, as outlined in 
the Krug-Lewis strike settlement of May 
29, is fixed at five cents per ton of 
coal sold, payable by operators. This 
does not include the medical and hos- 
pital fund, also provided for in strike 
settlement. 

Navy paymaster is temporary custodian 
of operators’ contributions, pending 
selection of trustees to administer the 
funds. 


p> COMMERCE DEPARTMENT estimates our 
total tourist expenditures this year 
will total more than $6,000,000,000. 

About 85 per cent of all union workers 
now are under paid-vacation clauses, 
against 25 per cent in 1940; and 97 per 
cent of all white collar folk get paid 
vacations. In all, about 30,000,000 wage 
and salary workers rate them, plus sev- 
eral million more in the management, 
professional and proprietor groups. 

Foreign travel gets only ten per cent 
of the total; 80 per cent goes for sun- 
mer trips, and 20 for winter sunnings. 
Most vacations are within 500 miles of 
home, and about 90 per cent are on 
waterfronts for Swimming, boating, fish- 
ing. 

Another $140,000,000 a year goes for 
maintenance and operation of some 
2,000,000 small pleasure boats. 


METAL RECOVERY from surplus war equip-= 
ment is a key industry in reconversion. 
Scrapping of 280 ships will produce 
almost 1,000,000 tons of iron in next 

90 days, with another 1,000 ships 
scheduled for reduction. 

Bids on 21,000 Surplus aircraft also 
are in hand at War Assets Administra- 
tion. These will yield copper, aluminun, 
steel alloys, zinc and brass to tide 
many an industrial plant over the next 
$ix months. 

Junked aircraft costing $4,000,000,000 
will go to the scrap man for $7,000,000. 


> STATE DEPARTMENT is ready to receive 
claims covering war losses to U. S. na- 
tionals in Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania. 

Estimates of your loss and damage in 
these countries may be submitted in let- 
ter form to the Legal Adviser, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Claims will not cover nationalization 
programs of postwar governments, but 
Only direct war losses before V-E Day. 
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p> RENEGOTIATION of war contracts has 
been completed by War Department for all 
contracts through fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944. Years '45 and '46 will be 
largely cleared by November. 

Out of first 60,175 contracts inves= 
tigated by Army, 41,482 were cleared as 
Showing "no excessive profits." 


> INVENTORY CONTROLS in metal indus- 
tries, the war's most burdensome paper- 
work requirement in many plants, expired 
with abandonment of CPA=-732, ending 
monthly production, inventory, employ- 
ment reports inaugurated early in '42 
for some 25,000 metal fabricators. 

From this point forward, inventories 
will be controlled only through metal 
allocations for specified production 
schedules. Items not on the allocation 
lists are no longer under direct Wash- 
ington control. 


> SHOE PRODUCTION is reduced sharply by 
Sudden disappearance of hides. Hide 
ceilings are far out of line with cattle 
production costs under revised feed 
prices. Instead of adjusting leather 
prices, Reconversion Director Steelman 
threatens to confiscate excessive inven= 
tories, promises drastic antitrust ac- 
tions against tanners. 

But much OPA experience in other lines 
teaches that clubbing won't call out 
big production at low ceilings. 


WASHINGTON BUSINESS BRIEFS: War Assets 
Administration launches 400 investiga- 
tions monthly to ferret out alleged ir- 
regularities, favoritism or criminal 
misconduct in surplus disposal....CPA 
estimates world tin production will not 
reach prewar level before 1949; Far 
Eastern mines will produce about half 
normal in '47....State Department now 
broadcasts U. S. culture daily in Eng- 
lish, French, Dutch, Siamese, Chinese 
and Korean to former Jap territory in 
China and Burma....New National Petro- 
leum Council will hold itsS second or- 
ganization meeting in Washington Septem- 
ber 26; Walter S. Hallanan of West Vir- 
ginia is temporary chairman....OPA 
announces all price controls have been 
removed from apricot kernels, animal 
glands, and hog bile....Housing priori- 
ties and iron and steel products must be 
filed six weeks in advance of scheduled 
delivery. CPA closed application books 
August 15 on October deliveries of bath 
tubs, furnaces, kitchen plumbing, build- 
ers’ hardware....Democrats hope to swing 
war contract investigating spotlight to 
Republicans and big business before No- 
vember elections to regain prestige lost 
in the May=-Garsson inquiry. 












Whether your interest in Great 
Britain is in business or travel, the 
Chase, the oldest American bank- 
ing organization in London, with 
three centrally located branches, 
and British correspondent banks 
throughout the United Kingdom, is 


admirably equipped to serve you. 


Chase officers are in close touch 
with commercial and financial de- 
velopments in Great Britain and, 
as a result, are in a position to be 
of particular assistance at this time 
to Americans who have British 


busine ss interests. “BIG BEN” still booms from Westminster's storied tower pealing over the Mother of Parliament 


its shadow. Visitors to London today note the marked resurgence in the business and general activity of the 
capital of the British Empire 


If you have a requirement touching 
on trade or travel in Great Britain, 
you are cordially invited to consult 
our Foreign Department officers. 

These facilities are also at the dis- 


posal of Chase correspondent banks 


in the United States and often en- 








able them to broaden their own 


BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH—In 6 LOMBARD STREET—The SQUARI 


service to customers. Soe on te lade thie ngs od; main London branch, opposite the poco Te 
branch of the Chase is also conve- Bank of J ss land, i , the Dit 
nient to the social life of the West heart of the “City,”” Londou’s great { Londo 
End, financial district, End. 


When in London, make the Chase your financial headquarters. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


y 
Member | ral Deposit Insurance Corporation 


LONDON—6 Lombard Street * 51 Berkeley Square «* Bush House, Aldwych 
Havana ¢ San Juan ¢ Panama « Colon « Cristobal * Balboa « Offices of Representatives: Mexico City @ Cairo + Bombay 
THE CHASE BANK: Paris © Shanghai * Hong Kong =* Tientsin 
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The State of the Nation 


T HE ANALOGY between human anatomy and 
the structure of society has often been drawn. 
If not exaggerated, it helps us to understand the 
character of the latter. There is resemblance be- 
tween the function of the individual cell and that 
of the individual in society. By his work, even 
when it is primarily routine, the healthy in- 
dividual contributes to the well-being of the social 
organism of which he is a part, much as the 
healthy cell does in the physiological structure. 

In the human body, as in the case of any socie- 
ty, not all the cells are always healthy. That is of 
no great general consequence so long as the or- 
ganism as a whole is robust, able either to cure or 
to isolate degenerate tissue. But certain diseases 
feed upon, corrupt and in time destroy the 
healthy cells—whether the contaminated body 
be physical or political 

Outstanding in this destructive process is the 
dread disease of cancer. It is a creeping, gradual 
ailment, slow in onset but all too frequently fatal 
in outcome. For a long time the affected body 
seems to remain healthy, performing normal 
operations in an apparently normal manner. 
Then the malignant growth fastens itself inex- 
orably on a vital organ. At that stage medical 
science is helpless and can only offer opiates to 
ease the anguish of dissolution. But if diagnosed 
early and operated upon in time, or so the doc- 
tors tell us, cancer is generally curable. 

Today a gradual cancer is eating into the fab- 
ric of American society. Its effect can be already 
seen in the deterioration of those social relation- 
ships which, when functioning smoothly, consti- 
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tute a healthy body politic. Among these relation- 
ships are those governing the daily conduct of our 
industrial, commercial, educational, religious, 
community and family life. In the aggregate it is 
these relationships which bind society together, 
so it is no trifling matter that in all of them deteri- 
oration is now apparent. The symptoms indicate 
that a cancer is at work and, if its existence is not 
soon recognized, the progress of the disease will 
in time prove fatal to the structure of that social 
body whose vigor, accomplishment and freedom 
have long been the envy of less fortunate peoples. 
As often happens in the case of cancer, the 
diagnosis of our social ailment has been inept, 
with the result that curative attempts based on 
a false diagnosis are doing infinite harm. Because 
of indications of ill-health in the field of indus- 
trial relations, for instance, we have increasingly 
encouraged the state to direct what these rela- 
tions should be. In so doing we have not improved, 
but have further exacerbated, employer-employee 
antagonisms. The cancer in our society is due to 
the weakening of the sense of individual responsi- 
bility. To meet this condition we turn to col- 
lectivism, and thus tragically stimulate the very 
disease we should be intelligently fighting. 


No Cure in Dictation 

Dictation by a socialistic state, even if the all- 
powerful bureaucracy were efficient, is not and 
cannot be a cure for what ails us. Resort to this 
fancied panacea is, on the contrary, a recourse to 
primitive quackery which is certain to intensify 
the course of the disease. We watched that hap- 
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No escape for restless gas... 


these tanks are welded 


Outside, they are still and smooth — but there’s 
a rough time within! Twelve thousand barrels 
of butane gas straining to break loose... push- 
ing with more than four tons of pressure on 
each square foot of wall! But there is no es- 
cape, not through welded joints. And the same 
weld that defies pressure is equally safe from 
heat, shock, and corrosion. 


Something else: Welding favors the use of 
stronger, rolled alloy steels... dispensing with 
needless bulk and braces. There are no rivet 
holes to weaken the structure...no hidden flaws. 


More and more industries are learning that 
these production economies apply to them. 
They’re calling on P&H for counsel on the right 
type and size of welding electrodes...on how 
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best to use them. And P&H responds with its 
years of leadership in making and using arc 
welding equipment. You, too, are invited to 
“call on P&H” for all the benefits of America’s 
most complete arc welding service. 


AC & DC ELECTRODES « AC & DC MACHINES 
WELDING POSITIONERS ¢ ELECTRIC HOISTS 
PRODUCTION WELDING CONTROL SYSTEMS 


Manufacturers of 
Overhead Cranes @ Electric Hoists 


Excavators @ Welding Equipment 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 


ARNISCHFEGER 


_ AAG WELDERS + EXCAVATORS » ELECTRIC CRANES MOTORS - HOISTS - WELDING ELECTRODES = / 
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pen through the application of National Social- 
ism to Germany. Why should identical “reme- 
dies’ —and we might well recall that govern- 
mental price-fixing was the chief drug in the Nazi 
pharmacopoeia—have different results here? 

Part of the reason for our dangerously false 
diagnosis undoubtedly roots in the fact that we 
no longer distinguish clearly, as we used to do, 
petween state and society. The development of 
the state into a welfare pattern inevitably in- 
volves progressive subjection to bureaucratic gov- 
ernment, operating through administrative law. 
But the organization of society, within the pro- 
tective framework of the state as established for 
this country, involves only voluntary acceptance 
of self-government by freely cooperating groups. 

It is the role of society to develop the human 
personality. It is the role of the state, in the Euro- 
pean form which President Roosevelt set out to 
imitate, not to leave the individual to his own de- 
vices but to treat him as a child or servant. Con- 
sidering how alien this doctrine is to all native 
American thinking, the general acceptance of 
paternalism, now strangely called “liberalism,” is 
literally appalling. 

It would seem time for us to realize that the es- 
sential difference between man in a free society 
and man under the state is that in the former 
case he is under a moral direction which is com- 
pletely absent in the latter. Man is by nature 
moral and the state is by nature amoral, which 
does not mean immoral but simply unmoral—un- 
influenced by codes of conduct which are of the 
greatest importance to men in a free society. It 
is the amoral characteristic of the state—not any 
perversion in a particular people—which makes a 
totalitarian government ruthless, vicious and de- 
generate. And the difference between human 
morality and governmental amorality is in- 
dicated by the force of the specious slogan: ‘‘My 
country, right or wrong.” That is accepted in a 
manner that “My conduct, right or wrong” could 
never be, in any social group. 


Cancer in Our Body Politic 

The disclosures of wartime laxity and fraud, in 
themselves an indication of the absence of con- 
science in governmental operations, provide an- 
other reason for a more professional diagnosis of 
the cancer which, in attacking a society, may 
come in time to destroy the entire fabric of a state. 
The course of the disease is too insidious to be 
caught in newspaper headlines. But the political 
scientist, trained like the physician to associate 
small symptoms with underlying causes, is justi- 
fied in feeling grave anxiety long before the aver- 
age citizen is more than vaguely aware of social 
ill-health. 

That the cancer of collectivism has now made 
deep inroads on the American body politic is no 
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longer open to question. 
We have reached the 
stage where bacterial 
fifth columnists can 
openly rejoice over the 
advancing dissolution of 
what were once funda- 
mental beliefs. We have 
reached the stage where 
many an honest citizen will argue that controls 
of the National Socialist variety must be main- 
tained, simply because excision of a malignant 
growth like OPA would be socially painful. This is 
a case of preferring opiates to an essential opera- 
tion, forgetting that opiates like deficit financing 
and concealed subsidies can only be of transitory 
effect. 

During the war period the authoritative Brook- 
ings Institution published two very interesting 
little studies by a German emigré scholar named 
Ludwig Hamburger. One of these, ‘‘How Nazi Ger- 
many Has Mobilized and Controlled Labor,” ap- 
peared in August, 1940. The second study, “How 
Nazi Germany Has Controlled Business,” was 
published in November, 1943. Although Nazi Ger- 
many is no more, both of these studies are today 
more timely for American readers than when they 
were first issued. For they now bring home with 
painful force the parallelism between the develop- 
ment of the Nazi cancer, which inevitably de- 
stroyed the very basis of German society, and that 
of essentially similar techniques here in America. 

This was not the avowed purpose of Dr. Ham- 
burger in writing these books; nor that of the 
Brookings Institution in publishing them. But 
the ugly parallelism is the permanent value of 
this research as seen in retrospect. Of course the 
comparison is neither complete nor exact in 
detail. But there is something much more than 
vaguely disturbing in the Brookings Institution’s 
summary of Dr. Hamburger’s findings about Ger- 
many only three years ago: 
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Although National Socialism has posed as the 
protector of the German business community 
and the interests of investors, it has progres- 
sively narrowed the area in which business can 
make its own decisions. Without assuming the 
burden of actual ownership and operation, the 
government has so curbed and directed the con- 
duct of business that the men in charge of pri- 
vate enterprise are deprived of all real freedom 
of action. 

The cancer of gradualism is not the less danger- 
ous because it is insidious. Indeed the latter qual- 
ity has prevented us from realizing the advanced 
stage of the disease which has been reached in the 
United States. Fortunately, that realization is 
now dawning, in time to achieve a cure as soon as 
Congress, acting under the direction of a vigilant 
public opinion, will apply the surgeon’s knife. 

FELIX MORLEY 
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“We ran em 
days on end at Leyte” 


LL kinds of machinery that GI's 
used—to level jungles, lay air- 
strips and lug supplies—were powered 
with General Motors Diesel engines. So 
were all the landing craft built in the 
last war years. 


And that was a test that opened the 
eyes of many people to what modern 
Diesel power could do. 


For these GM Diesels are powerful and 


compact. They can run week after week 
without a stop. They're thrifty with 
fuel. They start easily—require very 
little attention. They perform equally 
well on continuous or variable loads. 
Clean design, uniform parts and acces- 
sibility make any maintenance quick 
and with little lost time. 


L” Diesels at work 
in road building, fishing. transportation. 
drilling, lumbering. construction and 
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So whatever your need. be 


sure to get all the informa- 
tion about GM Diesels. 
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Features of GM Diesels 
Important to Every User of Power 


QUICK TO START on their own fuel 

LOW COST—run on common fuel oil 

EASY TO MAINTAIN —clean design plus 
accessibility 

LESS FIRE HAZARD—no volatile explosive fuel 

COMPACT— readily adaptable to any 
installation 

SMOOTH OPERATION—rotating and reciprocat- 
ing forces completely balanced 

QUICK ACCELERATION — 2-cycle principle 


produces power with every downward 


piston stroke 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


DETROIT 23, MICH. 
GENERAL 


{ SINGLE ENGINES . . Up to 200 HP. 
7 MULTIPLE UNITS .. Up to 800 H.P. 


MOTOR S 
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The U. S. and World Affairs 


N SEEKING to unify the economic 
life of the American, British and 

French zones of occupation in Ger- 
many, our State Department has also 
given new impetus to the broader idea 
of an economic federation of western 
Europe. Though long soft-pedalled for 
fear of evoking attacks on what Mos- 
cow calls a ‘‘western bloc,” the idea persists and 
gains force under the pressures of economic dis- 
tress. 

Hesitancy about arousing Russian displeasure 
is being overcome in proportion as illusions about 
opening eastern Europe to a free flow of trade are 
dispelled. The fear of mass unemployment and 
communism tends to blot out other fears. With 
so much of the continent walled off and cemented 
firmly into the state economy of the USSR, the 
logic of organizing what remains as an economic 
unit seems inescapable. 

Some political spokesmen in democratic capi- 
tals dare to speak of a United States of Western 
Europe. Somehow the efforts of Aristide Briand 
in the 1920’s looking toward a U. S. of all Europe 
are being recalled more often and more appre- 
ciatively. But this is as yet far too ambitious. The 
more realistic speculations revolve around a lim- 
ited economic union. 

Even that would call for a considerable pooling 
of sovereignty, at a time when nationalist feel- 
ings are inflamed. The process would of necessity 
be slow and difficult. A beginning has been made 
in the customs union recently entered into by 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg. 
Meeting at The Hague, the three Foreign Minis- 
ters agreed to unify all their tariffs by the end 
of this year, and to wipe out their mutual cus- 
toms frontiers entirely by the end of next year. 
It is conceivable that other countries will join 
this union, making it the nucleus for a broad fed- 
eration. 

Obviously the removal of trade barriers in the 
non-Soviet segment of Europe and greater coop- 
eration in other respects promises speedier eco- 
nomic revival than any of the nations involved 
could hope for alone. Because this is clearly in the 
best interests of the United States and Great 
Britain, in terms of commerce and politics alike, 
the idea can count on encouragement from both 
Washington and London. 

By drawing the non-Soviet half of Germany, 
and perhaps a portion of Austria, into such an 
economic entente, any Moscow plans for convert- 
ing all of Germany into another Soviet satellite 
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would be checkmated. This phase of 
the idea weighs heavily in the scales 
of discussion. Can Italy ultimately be 
included? That will depend, of course, 
on whether it goes democratic or sub- 
mits to Soviet pressures. Switzerland 
is a question mark. Spain and Portu- 
gal have everything to gain by in- 
tegrating their economy with the rest of western 
Europe, though political barriers may prevent 
this until there is a sharp change in their internal 
political climate. 

But the idea can be expected to prosper. It 
seems to make sense, offering a focus for hope in 
an otherwise bleak picture. 





Britain Drops Some Ballast 


British imperialism remains a favorite target 
of abuse in these United States. The prolonged 
and acrimonious debate on the $3,750,000,000 
loan stepped up the barrage; then a turn for the 
worse in the Palestine crisis provided new am- 
munition. Britain’s imperial troubles are so man- 
ifold that for a long time to come there will cer- 
tainly be no lack of excuses for twisting the tail 
of the tired lion. 

The irony of the case, however, is that the 
British Government is just now engaged in un- 
loading some of its empire responsibilities. 
Acutely aware of declining military and economic 
power, Britain has apparently concluded that it 
cannot hold so much with so little. It seems more 
than willing to relax its physical grip in the hope 
of tightening its moral hold. 

Even the most Anglophobe observers now con- 
cede that London is in earnest about granting 
independence to India. No less earnest is its com- 
mitment to withdraw from Egypt; the exodus 
of troops and officialdom merely awaits sensible 
arrangements for the defense of the Suez and 
Egypt itself in the event of aggression. 

British troop withdrawals are being completed 
in Syria and Lebanon and virtual independence 
has been bestowed on Transjordania. The Labor 
Government has come out for Libyan freedom. 
Ceylon now has a more demacratic constitution 
and can look forward to early dominion status. 
Larger autonomy now and dominionhood later 
are also in prospect for Malaya, Burma, Southern 
Rhodesia, Newfoundland and the British West 
Indies. 

The non-white populations of Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanganyika have been accorded greater 
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Yes, when one businessman asks another: “Which 


company will do the best job for me on all insurance 
covering employees?”... 


WHY ? 


The most frequent answer is: ““The Travelers.” 


Because it means better handling of all 
the complex and varied forms of employee 
insurance. T’ravelers men are experienced 
and have the background that can be 
found only in an organization which 
pioneered in Workmen’s Compensation 
and Group Insurance. 


Because lower insurance rates, as well as 
employee and public goodwill, often re- 
sult from the safety engineering and sick- 
ness prevention services of The Travelers. 


Because you and your business organi- 
zation benefit from the intelligent han- 
dling of employee claims. The broad ex- 


perience of Travelers claim men is a 
definite help to you at all times. The 
Travelers country-wide organization 
may be of untold value at any time. 
These Travelers claim men each year 
pay more than half a million employee 
claims which involve injury, illness, death, 
surgery, and hospitalization. 


Because a plan that meets your business 
needs now, and that can be revised from 
time to time as these needs or conditions 
change, can be developed best by your 
own insurance broker or a Travelers 
agent, working with the specialized ex- 
perts of The Travelers. 


On all forms of Employee Insurance, you will 
be well served by The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire 


Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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political weight, over the protests of the white 
minorities. 

These are not stopgap actions. They make a 
pattern of deliberate policy by the Attlee-Bevin 
Government. The grumbling of old-line imperial- 
ists should remove the doubts in this respect. 
Their sense of frustration was summed up by 
Winston Churchill’s complaint that “things are 
built up with great labor and are cast away with 
great shame and folly.”’ 





Hands Off Latin America 


Little noticed by press and public, a painful 
policy issue in the relations between the U.S.A. 
and its Latin-American neighbors has just been 
settled—and settled in line with the preferences 
of those neighbors. 

In effect, Washington, after a period of inept 
involvement in domestic troubles south of the 
Rio Grande, has returned to its traditional policy 
of non-interference. 

It has undertaken to keep “hands off’ the in- 
ternal and foreign affairs of hemisphere coun- 
tries, whether alone or in concert with other na- 
tions. In the light of our unsuccessful intercession 
in the Argentine presidential campaign, the un- 
dertaking comes close to a confession of diplo- 
matic error. 

Last November, it will be recalled, the Gov- 
ernment of Uruguay came through with a pro- 
posal for “multilateral, collective intervention to 
protect the essential human rights and to insure 
fulfillment of a nation’s international obliga- 
tions.” Secretary of State Byrnes approved it 
quickly and rather too warmly for Uruguay’s 
comfort. But the proposal died aborning. Eleven 
nations—among them Brazil and Mexico, both 
political friends of Uncle Sam—turned thumbs 
down, and the rest maintained a sullen si- 
lence. 

Now an eight-nation committee, including the 
U.S.A., Braziland Mexico, has draftedaconvention 
ina diametrically opposite vein. Published in mid- 
July, it attests that “‘intervention by one or more 
states, directly or indirectly, and for whatever 
reasons, in the internal or external affairs of an- 
other nation, is inadmissible.’’ More than that, 
it specifies that recognition of any government 
(a political weapon which Washington has used 
effectively in the past) must be “unconditional 
and irrevocable.” 

The draft has been submitted to the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union. All Latin- 
American governments have been requested to 
express their views and to propose changes, if 
any, before Oct. 15. The revised text will then be 
submitted to the Conference of American States 
at the scheduled meeting in Bogota, Colombia, 
some time in 1947. It is certain to be adopted in 
essence. In any event, since it carries the signa- 
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ture of the U.S.A., the 
draft amounts to a repu- 
diation of recent policies. 
















World Labor TM, 7 


As hostility between 


West é Seetee are 
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sharpened, look for a reflection in increasing ten- 
sions and possibly open conflict within the 19 
months old World Federation of Trade Unions. 

The war was still under way, Russia was still 
neutral in the Far East, when this world labor 
body was formed in London on Soviet initiative in 
February, 1945. The mood of appeasement pre- 
vailed. In deference to hoped-for unity after the 
war, the British Trade Unions (7,000,000 mem- 
bers) and the American CIO (4,000,000) swal- 
lowed the fiction that the Russian unions 
(26,000,000) were free and genuine labor organ- 
izations. 

The hoped-for unity has not materialized. Brit- 
ish trade unionists, having rejected a communist 
united front in politics at home, are scarcely 
happy about the communist united front in labor 
on a global scale. The unfolding struggle against 
Communists inside the CIO also is likely to have 
repercussions on the global alinement. 

British and Americans alike are uneasily aware 
that Moscow holds the whip hand in the World 
Federation. Even at the initial congress the di- 
vision between democratic and government-con- 
trolled unions was in evidence. The CIO delega- 
tion, under the influence of the late Sidney Hill- 
man, sought to act as arbiter between the ex- 
tremes and thus, in practical effect, threw the 
decision to the Russians. By forming a bloc with 
the CGT (French Confederation du Travail, 
about 5,000,000) and the CTAL (Latin American 
Federation of Labor, about 4,000,000)—both un- 
der pro-communist leadership—the Soviet dele- 
gation could and did dictate decisions. It stacked 
all committees for its own side and they have re- 
mained stacked. 

The trade unions of democratic nations cannot 
indefinitely tolerate the situation. An inter- 
national organization controlled by one country 
is an untenable contradiction. Government- 
controlled trade unions unavoidably become 
political rather than economic instruments. An 
example of this fact calculated to alarm British 
labor was provided by the strike of 50,000 workers 
in the Anglo-Iranian oilfields of southern Iran. 
The strike, there was ample reason to suspect, 
was politically inspired, aiming to oust Britain in 
favor of Russia in Iran’s economy. 

It would be a miracle if the inner balance of 
the new world labor body were not seriously dis- 
turbed in the months ahead. 

EUGENE LYONS 
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That's a question which arises in any business—if 


the necessary instructions aren't ‘on hand” for every 
job. For whether it’s shoes or ships you market, 
thousands of orders must be given—purchasing, re- 
ceiving, disbursement, shipping, warehousing and so 
on and so forth until your list of routine orders and 
records runs into the hundreds. This is the routine 
work that must be done to plot the movement of a 
product to, through and from the plant. 


Today such routine depends upon forms—for they 
are the medium by which the man y varied departments 
of modern business are tied together. 


Ask yourself if you have too many or too few forms? 





SINGLE SET 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS FORMS 
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INCORPORATED 





BUSINESS FORMS 


Could several be combined? Are your present forms 
too costly to handle? Ask Uarco and these questions 
will quickly be answered to your satisfaction. For 
Uarco’s business is to study the problems of routine 
operations—to suggest means of improving the effi- 
ciency of business through forms—to give you com- 
plete control, accuracy and speed in your organization 
by the means of correct forms. 


Call your Uarco representative today— without cost, 
he'll study your present forms and suggest means of 
improving them. Or write us for added details. VARCO 


INCORPORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland. Offices 
in All Principal Cities. 
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CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR 
HANDWRITTEN TYPEWRITTEN BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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Washington Scenes 


= world capital is like a becalmed T R 


ship waiting for a breeze. 

It is a situation that would be ex- 
tremely baffling to a foreign visitor, 
especially if he were seeking the low- 
down on Washington and the answer 
to the question: Whither America? He 
would discover, ultimately, that the 
answer isn’t in Washington at all, but out in the 
48 States. 

Ten or twelve years ago, our foreigner would 
have had no difficulty in his quest. Washington 
then had its towering figure, its leader with a 
“mandate.” If one knew what Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was thinking, then he also knew the course 
of the Ship of State. They were one and the same 
thing, and the pace was swift and often gay. 

So utterly different has it been with Harry S. 
Truman in the White House that even now, 17 
months after the oath-taking, Washington still 
is not accustomed to the change. This perhaps 
should not be surprising, because, after all, Mr. 
Roosevelt was on the scene a mighty long time. 

Political correspondents, who have been travel- 
ing around the country, say that the general es- 
timate of Mr. Truman is something like this: A 
friendly man, honorable and conscientious, but 
in over his head. These correspondents also re- 
port sharp criticism of Congress, business and 
organized labor. But they note a distinction: 
whereas the country makes some allowance for 
Mr. Truman, bearing in mind the enormous diffi- 
culties that have confronted him, it shows little 
charity in the case of the others. 


FDR’s Troubles Bother Truman 

Would it have been different if Mr. Roosevelt 
had lived? Would he, with his skill as a political 
strategist, have fared any better with Congress? 
Would it now be possible to point to the White 
House and say: “There is the seat of power.” 

Naturally there is a difference of opinion on 
this, and the argument probably is a vain one 
anyway. But this much can be said about it: A 
good many trained observers are convinced that 
FDR not only would have been no more success- 
ful with Congress, but might have been even less 
SO. 

The troubles of Mr. Truman, they point out, 
began when he revived the New Deal, which the 
shrewd Mr. Roosevelt had discarded late in 1943 
in favor of the slogan, “Win the War.” 

Until that time the Missourian had been enjoy- 
ing an extraordinary popularity. 
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The story of his political decline 
opens a year ago this month, and con- 
stitutes an interesting chapter in 
American political history. In the 
honeymoon period that preceded Sep- 
tember, 1945, I “‘covered”’ Mr. Truman 
on a trip to the Mid-West. All along 
the line there was an air of good feel- 
ing. Former Governor Alf Landon, 1936 Republi- 
can nominee for President, summed it up after a 
courtesy call on the new Chief Executive in Kan- 
sas City. Talking to reporters in the Hotel Muehle- 
bach, he said: “The country has relaxed under 
Mr. Truman.” 

There were several reasons for this, apart from 
the satisfaction over Germany’s defeat. For one 
thing, the country was pleased by the confident 
way in which Mr. Truman had taken over the 
helm. Many Americans, it should be remembered, 
had accepted literally what Boss Kelly of Chicago 
said in 1944: that FDR was in truth the “indis- 
pensable man.”’ The country was pleased, too, by 
such gestures as Mr. Truman’s invitation to 
GOP leaders like Landon, Hoover and Dewey to 
drop in and see him. 


Truman Favored by Many 


But Walter Lippmann put his finger on an even 
more significant reason. He said that circum- 
stances and President Truman’s own seasoned 
political judgment had cleared away the sense 
of frustration that had grown out of the 1940 and 
1944 campaigns, when 22,000,000 Americans 
voted against Roosevelt. 

True, the new President was a Democrat, but 
at least he represented a change. Moreover, he 
seemed a modest, amiable type who had no desire 
to be a Colossus. 

Another heartening thing was the prospect of 
better relations between the White House and 
Congress. When Mr. Truman, returning from the 
Mid-West in June, delivered the Charter of the 
United Nations in the Senate chamber, his erst- 
while colleagues gave him an ovation. Everybody 
remarked on the cordial atmosphere. 

At this stage, the Gallup Poll showed that Mr. 
Truman’s popularity had reached a point that 
surpassed Mr. Roosevelt’s at its loftiest peak. 

The high command of the Republican Party 
adopted a policy of silence. Orders went out that 
there were to be no attacks on Mr. Truman, one 
reason being that heavy contributors to the 
GOP treasury did not want him attacked. They 
liked the way he had taken hold, and thought 
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Pardon Us, Lady, 





Your Slip’s Showing ... Research! 


And a fine rayon slip it is. Prettier than last year’s. 
Stronger —and with better seams—than the slips she wore 
some years ago. More comfortable and shrink-resistant 
than pre-war models. And it stands many more washings 
than those of ten years back. 

Perfect? We can hardly say that; but better and better 


as time goes by. 


Yes, her slip is showing. Showing the results of re- 
search by technicians who, with the cooperation of tex- 


tile makers, devote all their efforts toward Improving 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York; Charlotte, N.C.: Cleveland. Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R.I.; Washington, D.C.; Wilmington, Del. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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rayon's usefulness...in lovelier lingerie, dresses, lining 
materials, curtains, lampshades...in colorful floor cover- 


ings...in tougher cords for your car’s tires. 


Engineers at American Viscose, the nation’s largest 
producer of rayon, have made great progress with rayon 
over the years. Their research-born improvements aren't 
alw ays spectacular. But their goal comes steadily nearer 


ae» tHe perfection of familiar products and speeding of 














new ones... with better rayons at lower prices ... for 
everyone. 
: -A better way fo 
| Suy ‘Rayon Cfabrics 
Y Fae : 
_ a wale 
da s [his identification 1s 
| ‘ “Th awarded or to fabrics 
| ' | containing CROWN*® 
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| : : passed the CROWN 
| b. 7 [ests for service ability. 
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he was deserving of much greater support. 
president Truman was happy, but he wasn’t 
deceiving himself. An “organization Democrat,” 
with 30 years in the political arena, he knew that 
this dream-like state could not possibly continue, 
and bluntly said so. 


New Deal Met New Obstacles 


Honeymoon’s end came abruptly on Sept. 6, 
scarcely three weeks after the close of the war in 
Japan. From the White House went a message to 
Congress with a 21 point legislative program for 
a postwar “‘better life.”” Much of it was from the 
old Roosevelt ‘‘economic bill of rights.” 

Mr. Truman called for passage of a full em- 
ployment bill, which would recognize every Amer- 
ican’s “right” to a job; a jobless pay bill guaran- 
teeing the unemployed $25 a week for 26 weeks 
(a measure discredited by the fact that the na- 
tion was to face an actual shortage of labor); a 
bill for a higher minimum wage, and a measure 
giving permanent status to the FEPC. 

There were others, but these were the red rags 
that aroused the conservative and dominant ele- 
ment in Congress that had gone along with Mr. 
Roosevelt during the war years. 

The reaction was quick and noisy. Republican 
House Leader Joe Martin said it was “just a plain 
case of out-New Dealing the New Deal.”’ Conserva- 
tive Democrats in some cases agreed. The news- 
paper PM, which had been worried about Mr. 
Truman, said the message was a blow to the 
Tories, and added that it definitely placed Mr. 
Truman in “the Roosevelt wing of the Democratic 
Party.” 

The surprising thing is that anybody should 
have thought that he belonged anywhere else. In 
his ten years as a senator, he had always sup- 
ported the New Deal, although never in a wild- 
eyed way. As a candidate for the Vice Presidency, 
he had run on a platform that promised the full 
employment bill and most of the other proposed 
reforms. Nobody who knew him expected that he 
would repudiate that platform. 

Mr. Truman has since gone out of his way to 
identify himself as a disciple of FDR. At Hyde 
Park, in April, he made what amounted to a 
graveside promise to “carry on in the way of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.’”’ He mentioned the New 
Deal twice on that occasion. Nevertheless, the ar- 
gument over his political orientation still con- 
tinues 

A Republican “liberal,” Senator Wayne Morse 
of Oregon, says that the Truman Administration 
is “an exceedingly reactionary one.’”’” Many New 
Dealers agree with him; they have been leaving 
the Government in droves, saying that the cru- 
sade is over. 

Labor is not sure of the President. He does not 
denounce “economic royalists” and “Tories” as 
FDR used to do, but talks about economic justice 
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for all. Then there is the 
memory of that “draft 
labor” bill. 

Polls show that Mr. 
Truman has _ lost 
strength with both labor 
and business. That, as a 
fellow said in the Press 
Club bar, “takes talent.” OF NATION'S BUSINESS 

Is there an overriding issue in this political 
year of 1946? Is there some great question the 
answer to which will point the way for the 
world’s foremost nation? 

Carroll Reece, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, says there is. He says it is 
bureaucracy and the elements that go to make 
up the Democratic Party, notably the “red- 
fascists,’ who, with their Moscow ideology, now 
“direct Administration policy.” 

Republicans like Morse would say that this is 
the bunk. But then they had nothing to do with 
making Reece the GOP spokesman. He owes his 
post largely to men who were fed up with the type 
of campaign waged by Willkie in 1940 and Dewey 
in 1944. These men hope that they never again 
will see a ‘““Me, too” candidate carrying the GOP 
banner, and telling the voters that he will retain 
New Deal reforms but administer them better. 

Reece is talking their language when he says: 

“The road down which they (the Democrats) 
are taking us leads to one inevitable end—a one- 
party system and a police state. The Democrat 
Party, as now constituced, is powerless to change 
its ideological direction.’ 





Voters Will Decide the Issue 


That’s the issue as Reece sees it. However, 
there’s an axiom in politics that issues are made, 
not by the politicians, but by the voters. 

What the voters will be thinking about in 
November remains to be seen. Most members of 
Congress, when they were pulling out of Wash- 
ington a month ago, suspected that the liveliest 
issue would be OPA—or the cost of living. 

The Democratic National Committee had been 
counting largely on “good times’’—record-break- 
ing employment, high wages, and rushing busi- 
ness in many lines. Now, however, the Democratic 
strategists are worried over high prices and con- 
tinuing shortages. They have been getting up the 
Republicans’ voting record on OPA, and in the 
weeks ahead will have a good deal to say about it. 

The Democratic national organization, far 
from trying to suppress its left-wingers, will give 
them full voice in the campaign ahead. In fact, the 
No. 1 orator in the campaign is expected to be 
Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace. He will 
be sent into the industrial centers, which are 
looked upon as the chief battle grounds in the 
fight for control of Congress. 

EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 
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It takes a lot of man-hours (and 
woman-hours) of writing to bring 
you a spoonful of sugar. Typewriters 
click, pencils squiggle to chart the 
written record of sugar’s trip from 
plantation to breakfast table. 

r 

The who, what, when and where 
of today’s business transactions are 
recorded clearly on business forms — 
and, chances are, on Moore busi- 
ness forms. 


Sugar, shoes, soap, sundries— 
businesses of every kind and size 
have discovered that Moore Busi- 
ness Forms can help to reduce costs. 
streamline total operations. For ex- 
ample, one standard Moore form can 
speed the writing of hand-written 
records by as much as 172%. 

A Moore specialist looks at your 
business forms with the eye of com- 


mon sense, Is this one really needed? 


MOORE BUSINE! 


She sweetens your coffee — tw Wailing 


Will a standard form serve as well? 
Right answers may save you thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Sixty-five years of business form 
experience are at your call. Get in 
touch with your local Moore office. 
Moore stands ready to supply you 
with everything from a simple sales 
book to the most intricate multiple- 
copy form...“ to put it on the record, 


swiftly, accurately, economically.” 
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NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N. Y.; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; DALLAS, TEXAS: LOS ANGELES AND EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 


SALES OFFICES IN OVER 200 CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST, ALSO IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ACROSS CANADA 
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The Month’s Business Highlights 


ALVIN COOLIDGE said civiliza- ¥ R 
tion and profits go hand-in- 
hand. If the former President’s con- 
clusion is correct, the United States 
at present 1s adding substantially to 
its financial as well as cultural well- 
being. Government economists ex- 
pect business and industrial profits 
for the last half of 1946 to reach record levels. 
This estimate is based partially on what already 
is available in statistical returns and partially on 
deductions. Demand for goods and services is 
practically unlimited. Prices, where really con- 
trolled, will be adjusted to take care of increased 
costs. 

Competition will make no inroads on profits. 
Working capital never before has been as plenti- 
ful and low-cost money is amply available in the 
money market. It is a sellers’ market and will so 
continue for at least a year. 

Enough collective wisdom probably can be 
brought to bear on the situation to prevent a vio- 
lent drop in prices when the turn comes. More 
likely than a sudden fall is a gradual decline and 
a period of profitless prosperity such as in the 
20's. Output was large but conditions were such 
that margins above costs were narrow or non- 
existent 





fare 





Business Finds a Way to Produce 

Shortage of materials is a limiting factor but 
industry has displayed great ingenuity in finding 
substitutes. It will find its way around the bottle- 
necks. The major uncertainties have been re- 
solved. Prices are to be allowed to go up. No big 
strikes are in prospect, as this is written. Agita- 
tion for wage increases is not expected to become 
critical during the remainder of the year. De- 
mands from labor have been tempered by the fact 
that prices have not gone up as much as was ex- 
pected 

Rising volume of production is having an im- 
portant bearing on profits. Quantity output is ex- 
pected to continue for many months. When 
volume is high, a small margin can build into a 
substantial profit. 

The outlook is almost as good with the service 
industries. There naturally will be some uneven- 
ness in the picture. The metals industries have 
had tough sledding. Strikes have cut into profits. 
In some instances, however, strike costs are being 
taken out of reserves. Current profits, in those in- 
stances, will not be affected. Recomputing of 
taxes for the war years and the taking of tax 
credits will have an important bearing on cor- 
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D S porate situations. Removal of excess 

profits taxes provided no small amount 
of margin in some lines. Income state- 
ments may be hard to interpret, but 
comparisons of earnings between the 
first half and the latter half of 1946 
are certain to be striking. 

There will be some exceptions. Ce- 
ment is below war volume. So are dairy products. 
Bakery goods and some manufactured food prod- 
ucts show declines. Gold mining is slow to re- 
cover. War business is practically over. Ship- 
building, explosives, aircraft and other activities, 
which were expanded to meet military needs, 
naturally have shrunk. Practically all produc- 
tion now is on civilian goods. Previously war pro- 
duction supplied 60 per cent of the total. 

Durable goods for civilian use that were so low 
on the charts during the war are coming back 
steeply. Production will soon be half again as 
great as in 1939. Machinery output is more than 
double 1939. One of the surprises of the late sum- 
mer was the big upturn in lumber production. 
This may have been stimulated somewhat by 
black market prices and by federal subsidies, but 
the output is exceeding optimistic estimates. 
Brick, tile, other clay products, gypsum products 
and all building material output are gathering 
momentum at a rate that may cause the country 
to open its eyes. After what was done in airplane 
production during the war another miracle may 
be performed in providing for the needs of the 
housing program. Reflecting the shortage of tin, 
glass container production is nearly three times 
the war peak. Despite the acute shortage of tin, 
more of that metal is being used in the last half 
of this year than in the comparable period of 
1939. Plate glass output is going up with automo- 
bile production. 







Textiles at High Production 


The non-durables promise to end the year far 
ahead of the 1939 level. Textiles and textile prod- 
ucts are above the war peak. Rayon continues its 
steady rise. Wool is at a new high. Carpet wool 
hit a snag but apparel wool production is boom- 
ing. The whole wool group is 70 per cent higher 
than the 1935-39 average. When the Battle of the 
Bulge was going against us the Army had visions 
of a long campaign in a cold country. As a result 
it put pressure on the woolen mills and produc- 
tion went up to two and one-half times the 1935- 
39 average. This was the highest peak of war pro- 
duction. The industry is operating again at about 
that same high rate. If anyone is ill-clothed a few 
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**Mister, if you business men 
ever saw what I’ve seen... 


-.. you'd know you can’t spot dishonesty in ad- 
vance...you'd see that most losses reported to the 


police are things you'd never think would happen!” 
& 







Take your most trusted employee: Or, let’s say that money or securities 





B suppose he starts juggling your books just “‘disappear’’ from your office. No 
© ... and gets away with a few thou- one knows how .. . but they’re gone 
~ sand before you catch him. . . that’s not uncommon, either! 


RRO RN 











‘ i 

i 
What about the heavy cash you have 4 And get this one . . . somehow secur- And here’s another . . . one of your 
to keep over week-ends? A Sunday § ities get thrown out with the office employees at her regular job of mak- 
robber could crack your place for 7) trash. A mistake, sure . . . but you ing up the payroll, is held up. . . right 
every last dollar of it. '| may have to bear the loss. in your own office! 
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What’s the answer? This new all-in-one protection! 


This new, all-in-one policy by Indemnity Insurance 


5. And other valuable features which your Agent or 
Company of North America covers: 


your Broker will be glad to explain to you. 
1. Dishonesty of employees. 


2. Destruction, disappearance or wrongful abstrac- 
tion of money and securities on premises or in custody Insurance Company of North 


America, founded 1792, oldest American stock 

of messengers. fire and marine insurance company, heads the North America Companies which 
e,° ° > meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, 

.. Secur ities in Safe Deposit Boxes. Casualty and Accident insurance. Sold only through vour own Agent or Broker. 
4. Forgery of outgoing checks. North America Agents are listed in local Classified Telephone Directories. 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


4q NORTH AMERICA 


IWHAT YC i. Al 
We «= COMPANIES, Ailacteljahia 


Insurance Company of North America © Indemnity Insurance Company of North America Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company e The Alliance Insurance Compary cf Philadelphia 
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months hence it will not be the fault of the ap- 
parel wool manufacturers. 

Surprising as it may seem, the figures show 
alcoholic beverage output three-fourths larger 
than in 1939. Despite the sugar shortage, candy 
makers found ways to push their production 20 
per cent above the 1939 mark. Tobacco products 
are 60 per cent over, with cigarettes going out of 
the top of the chart. Paper is running along at 
the war level, with newsprint hitting a new high. 
As much can be said for fuel oil. Paint is 40 per 
cent over 1939, but soap continues to have trou- 
ble. 


Railroads Expect Volume Business 

The railroads improved their financial position 
during the war. They now have in sight a long 
period in which they may expect a large volume 
of business. 

Since the United States is one of the few re- 
maining countries where railroads are operated 
privately, interest is centered on the ultimate out- 
come here. Public opinion strongly favors a con- 
tinuance of private operation but, unless the lines 
can be kept solvent, a possibility is that the se- 
curity holders themselves might try to bring 
about government ownership. Public ownership, 
if it comes, is more likely to be by that route than 
from any left wing influence. Air, water and high- 
way transportation have ambitious plans. In a 
few years the railroads will face keener competi- 
tion than has developed in any other country. As 
long as the present volume of business can be 
kept it should not be difficult, however, to main- 
tain a solvent industry. Interest charges in the 
future will absorb less of their revenue. Important 
savings are likely to be made in the costs of mo- 
tive power. 

Building homes for sale is not expected to be 
as profitable as many other businesses because 
the cost of housing is high in relation to aver- 
age income. With the certainty that scarce build- 
ing materials will go to much higher price levels, 
it is anticipated that sales of residential build- 
ings will be in smaller volume than estimated. 
This outlook also is discouraging construction 
for rental purposes. 

Business men are not losing sight of what will 
happen when the pressure of consumer demand 
begins to subside. The edge will come off first in 
the domestic market. Demand still will be strong 
in foreign markets. That is why many companies 
already plan to expand operations abroad. Com- 
munity activity is noted at various ports. New 
Orleans, for instance, is installing an extensive 
foreign trade zone and is pushing its Interna- 
tional House idea. Plans are well advanced for 
displays of products along the lines of the Leip- 
zig Fair. 

Keeping price increases within bounds will be 
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the principal task before 
the country for the next 
few months. Transition 
from war to peace is a 
period of stormy wea- 
ther. At best high waves 
and rough seas cannot 
be avoided. If all hands 
bend to the oars and no 
one rocks the boat, it is believed the passage can 
be made without shipping a dangerous amount 
of water. 

A considerable measure of price control has 
been retained. Under the circumstances, and in 
the spirit of compromise that must be a part of 
real democracy, it would seem that a considerable 
degree of unity could be obtained by trying to 
limit speculative increases in prices. The wage 
stabilization setup was saved. 

Much will depend upon the decisions of the 
decontrol board. The experience of its members is 
well balanced. They should be in a position to 
do effective work. Certainly they are men who 
will do nothing to hamper maximum production. 
They are in a position to hold some rein on price 
increases. 

Nought else that can be done in the present sit- 
uation compares with output of goods. Anything 
that stimulates production is beneficial to hu- 
manity. Anything that tends to retard produc- 
tion is an offense against society. 

The industrial index is close to the point where 
output is as much as can be expected from 
present equipment and labor force. Any substan- 
tial increase in production now must come from 
increased output per man-hour and ability to 
obtain materials. 

Ordinarily improvement in the tools with 
which a man works is the most important factor 
in increasing per capita productivity. In the im- 
mediate situation, when improved equipment is 
hard to get, most reliance will have to be placed 
on increasing the personal efficiency of the 
worker. Since it is so low much room is left for 
improvement. 

A part of that objective may be obtained volun- 
tarily by appealing to labor’s public spirit. Real 
progress is being made against feather-bedding 
rules. Greater use of incentives to increase in- 
dividual output will play a part. Technical im- 
provements made during the war period in manu- 
facturing equipment necessarily will be spread 
slowly to plants engaged in peacetime operations, 
but they will become an increasingly important 
factor. 

Congress did not distinguish itself in the aid 
it extended in the fight on inflation. It made 
many appropriations that could have been 
deferred. 
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Mustache-Guard, U. S. Pat. No. 220,538, granted 1879. 
Potent description supplied upon request. 


Ee “ee omer — 


You, too, can have an “upswept hair-do”! 


What’s to ao when your mustachio 
keeps drooping in the soup? One 
fellow solved the problem with the 
peachy gadget above. Presto—ladies 
swooned over his soupless “‘upswept 
hair-do”! 

Maybe it did its job. But most 
men we know would have found it 
simpler just to shave the thing off. 

For it’s the simple, direct and easy 
way of doing things that appeals to 
practical men. That’s why we want 


NW. AYER & SON 
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to tell you about a simple, direct and 
easy payroll system. Specifically, it’s 
called the “Comptometer Check-and- 
Payroll Plan.” 

Fast and accurate, this unique 
system cuts through the costly time 
waste of needless bookkeeping, copy- 
ing and filing. It shoots straight at 
the heart of the problem, requiring 
only a payroll check or a cash en- 
velope . . . for payrolls of any size. 
Every last bit of excess—and exper- 
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sive —clerical work is shorn away. 

Get full details from your nearest 
Comptometer Co. representative. 
The Comptometer, made only by Felt 
& Tarrant Manufacturing Co., is 
sold exclusively by the Comptometer 
Company, 1712 N. Paulina Street, 


Chicago 22, Lil. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Business MEN of the United 
States face an Armageddon on 
the national political field this 
fall. 

The entire membership of 
the House, 435 men, and one- 
third of the Senate, 36 mem- 
bers, are to be elected. 

The major issue in a major- 
ity of these national contests, 

| regardless of party, will be the 
attitudes of candidates on the 
policies for which legitimate 
private business stands. Em- 
phasis should be placed on the 
fact that the contest is not 
merely one of Republicans ad- 
vocating untrammeled enter- 
prise, and Democrats urging 
broader government control of 
business. 

National political positions 


are not so sharply defined 
along party lines this year. 
There are Republicans who 


veer to the left and Democrats 
who march to the right on 
business legislation. But all 
honest candidates will admit 
on which side of the business 
line they stand. So sharply 
have industrial issues been 
drawn that maintenance of a 
middle-of-the-road position is 
Virtually impossible. 

Both radicals and conserva- 
tives are responsible for this 
Situation. Perhaps most of the 
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Nine Tips for All Good Men... 


By LABERT ST. CLAIR 


ALTHOUGH many congressmen are willing to fight 
for business, business men too often fail to support 
their efforts. If you want better legislation, here are 


nine steps explaining how you can obtain it 











Keep informed on questions 
of public interest and know 
what stands local leaders of 
all parties are taking. Do not 
hesitate to check records 








September, 





responsibility lies with the broad 
government control advocates, or 
broadly speaking, the leftists. Spear- 
headed by PAC and other radical 
political groups, they have insisted 
that candidates take their stands 
openly in one camp or another. 
Thus, largely in sheer self-defense, 
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congressional supporters of private 
initiative also have begun in a 
limited way to demand that their 
political friends and foes stand up 
and be counted. Distinctly, busi- 
ness generally has been pushed 
into its present limited political 
activity. Except for a relatively few 
far-sighted and courageous busi- 
ness leaders who long have been 
beseeching business to stand up 
and fight for its rights, executives 
have done little about the situa- 
tion. 

Friends of private enterprise in 
Congress, many of whom are can- 
didates for reelection, are con- 
cerned over the apprehensive atti- 
tude of the average business man 
toward becoming politically active. 
As an almost daily visitor to Capi- 
tol Hill, I have become aware of 
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the increasing gravity of the situa- 
tion. 

While pressure from the anti- 
business groups grows daily, busi- 
ness men, individually and collec- 
tively, are doing little real grass 
roots support work for their con- 
gressional friends. Business sup- 
porters in both major parties in 
Congress have expressed doubt 
whether it is worth while to 
continue to wage the cease- 


ing a chain telegram to his con- 
gressman urging that he stand up 
and fight for the cause of free 
enterprise. This is the kind of sup- 
port every congressman needs. He 
probably already is on the floor 
from fighting for the cause, but 
receipt of the telegram acts like a 
battery on him. Reading its words, 
he leaps into the air and resumes 





less battles for fair treat- 
ment of industry unless 
more business men begin to 
exhibit extreme political 
awareness. 

These members say, more 
in sorrow than in anger, 
that business men never 


















Show a willingness to do 





more than contribute money 
to your political organiza- 
tions. Lots of odd jobs wait 
for someone to do them 









seem to realize the first thing 
about their political obligations. 
Or, if they do learn, they do 
nothing about it. The situation 
is summed up this way: 

The average business man 
thinks that his political duties 
end when every two years he 
sends a check (frequently 
small) to his party headquar-, 
ters. The idea that he could be 
doing something constructive 
for business every day, in polit- 
ical campaigns and out, never 
seems to occur to him. His attitude 
toward elected public officials, 
especially members of Congress, 
often is that they should instinc- 
tively fight every battle of business 
aggressively, answer all criticisms, 
and vote correctly on every issue 
touching even vaguely on the wel- 
fare of business. 

Occasionally, under prodding 
from some organization secretary, 
this type of business man may rise 
to the heights of militancy by wir- 
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Slugging in all directions. Oh, yeah! 

The truth is the leftist boys have 
been doing a much better job of 
promoting their cause than have 
the conservatives. Senator Taft of 
Ohio, who certainly holds no brief 
for the radicals, brought this fact 
sharply into focus during a debate 
on OPA. He said frankly that he 
thought the supporters of OPA, 
with whom he largely disagreed, 
were outdoing its detractors in pre- 
senting their case. 
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One reason the leftists put Up a 
better fight is that practically gj 
of them are willing to perform per. 
sonally any sort of a chore assigned 
to them. Business men, on the oth- 
er hand, more often are willing to 
back movements with money than 
with personal activity. Here lies the 
great weakness of business at- 
tempts at political influence. Its 
most- reliable leaders all too often 
prefer to direct campaigns from 
country clubs and let their friends 
who want public office dodge the 
dead cats in the open. The Ameri- 
can voter is prone to be skeptica] 
of policies and programs supported 
largely by remote control. 





Win or lose, maintain con- 
tact with your public offi- 
cials. It's nice to have your 
ticket on top, but do not pass 





up the winners, if you lose 





He knows that business today is 
in a battle for its life. On the theory 
that what is worth saving is worth 
fighting for, he wants to see it de- 
fended openly by business men. In 
other words he thinks they should 
toss in their homburgs, roll up 

(Continued on page 84) 
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CHARLES DUNN 


Washington’s Needle Industry 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


Tuer was a lifting of political 
eyebrows, but nothing more, back 
in the Coolidge days when the Ver- 
monter’s Secretary of the Navy, 
Curtis D. Wilbur, had to cancel a 
speech which he had scheduled be- 
cause it was out of line with 
administration policy. Then, in 
Hoover’s Administration, aides 
worked for almost a year to find 
out who in the State Department, 
under a nom de plume, was writing 
revealingly critical magazine stor- 
ies on the Department. When the 
culprit’s identity was learned he 
was bounced out of his job. 

Editorial comment on the Wil- 
bur incident included little or no 
criticism of Coolidge for “muz- 
zling’”’ a Cabinet member and, in the 
case of the State Department em- 
ployee, it was generally accepted 
that he had been disloyal and got 
what was coming to him. 

But nowadays such incidents 
would more likely reflect the seri- 
Ous ideological division in the Gov- 
ernment and the two sides (right- 
ists and leftists, as they have come 
to be called) would square off fora 
finish fight. The discharge of an 
employee doing what the State De- 
partment subordinate did would 





AMBITIOUS young liberals in Government 
keep officialdom in constant swirl as they 
make full use of controversy and intrigue 


to whip up support for their pet theories 


become a highly controversial 
matter. Disagreements on the high 
official level these days, more often 
than not, are not mere differences 
of opinion on a given action. They 
have deep philosophic roots. 

In the presidential campaign of 
1936, Stanley High, magazine 
writer and publicist, worked closely 
with President Roosevelt and high 
New Dealers. After their victory he 
wrote a story entitled ‘Whose 
Party Now?” 

Mr. High pointed out that the 
heterogeneous groups making up 
the Democratic party had man- 
aged to work in harmony thus far, 
but there now was bound to be a 
struggle for control of the party. 
The White House promptly made 
known that he was no longer close 
to Roosevelt, but the struggle he 
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predicted has been developing in 
increasing intensity ever since. 

Under President Truman the 
conservatives—or perhaps more 
appropriately, the middle-of-the- 
roaders—hold most of the high 
posts in the executive branch and 
in Congress. But what the “lib- 
erals” lack in numbers they make 
up in articulateness and a tech- 
nique of warfare whose philosophy 
is that the end justifies the means. 
It keeps officialdom in a constant 
state of political turmoil. 


Public brawls continued 


SEVERAL months before his death, 
Roosevelt sought to bring an end 
to public brawls among officials on 
the higher level. He announced 
that any of these, feeling the urge 
to take his grievance to the public, 
must accompany it with a letter of 
resignation. This quieted the spec- 
tacle to which the public was be- 
coming accustomed, even in war- 
time, of officials blasting each other 
in the headlines. The warfare since 
that time has been pursued largely 
through the device of peddling 
critical stories or “smears” to col- 
umnists and radio commentators, 
either by the high official himself 
or by his younger and more ener- 
getic aides. 

Underlying the situation is the 
fact that it has become impossible 
to maintain discipline over the 


thousands of “bright young men” 
who have come into the sprawling 
Government in recent years. Un- 
like the average government em- 
ployee of former days who was 
generally content with the security 
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which the job offered, these fellows 
are ‘“‘actionists’” who want to do 
things. 

Scattered throughout the Gov- 
ernment are hordes of young law- 
yers, economists, statisticians, and 
college professors, who assume the 
role of squad or platoon leaders. 
These articulate and assertive 
young men want to make a great 
adventure of their service in Gov- 
ernment. More than at any time in 
history, the Government in the 
past 13 years has offered inviting 
careers to men of this type, most of 
whom, although they become in- 
dignant when called commies, fel- 
low-travelers or even leftists, 
proudly admit to being “‘iiberals” 
or left-of-center, the latter a label 
coined by Roosevelt. 

Teeming with ideas, they have 
encouraged their bosses to get into 
the controversy and intrigue as a 
step toward becoming President. 
Many of these bosses, in so doing, 
have become casualties of the fight. 
Moreover, scattered throughout 
the departments in subordinate 
key positions, these young men 
have no fear of moving counter to 
the boss. In some instances they 
openly defy orders; likewise, they 
are adept at circumventing them 
and the departments have become 
so large that it is difficult for the 
chief to know what is going on. 

An example of the working of 
the present system occurred dur- 
ing the General Motors’ strike. 
Early in the negotiations a group 
of economists in the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, led 
by youngish Robert R. Nathan, for 
several years looked upon as one of 
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the brainiest of the “bright young 
men,” prepared a report to show 
that industry could raise wages 94 
per cent without boosting prices 
Nathan tried to have it adopted by 
the OWMR’s advisory board, byt 
Albert Goss, president of the Ng- 
tional Grange, and a board mem- 
ber, objected until it could be given 
study. Whereupon the report was 
“leaked” to the press, particularly 
to the CIO press. Shortly after 
this, John W. Snyder, then heag 
of OWMR, and Nathan came to q 
parting of ways. 

A couple of weeks later a forma] 
report by the Department of Com- 
merce said that the automobile in- 
dustry could, without raising 
prices, increase wages 15 per cent 
immediately and ten per cent this 
year. 


A report disowned too late 


IT developed later that this study 
had been prepared by a young 
economist in the Department of 
Justice, previously with the OPA, 
and that his study had been made 
the subject of collusion between 
young government statisticians 
and CIO. Two days after the GM 
strike was settled, Secretary of 
Commerce Wallace repudiated it 
as just an “experiment in statis- 
tics.”’ The damage had been done. 
Throughout the GM-worker nego- 
tiations the statistics had been 
used in propaganda before the 
public and the President’s fact- 
finding commission which came 
into the case, as an Official public 
document. 
(Continued on page 97) 


Secretary Byrnes has the authority to 
curtail the troublemakers, but it is a 


question of who will outsmart whom 
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The University of Wisconsin met its housing 


need by erecting a temporary community 


Youth Storms 
the College 
ortals 


By GEORGE D. STODDARD 


A YEAR ago the colleges were in despair for lack 
of students. Today they seek desperately to find 
housing and educational facilities for a vast army 
of students. Practically a student generation de- 
ferred its college education while giving military 
service to the nation. These men and women, re- 
turned from service, are resuming their education 
alone with those who were too young for the armed 
forces 

Before V-J Day, 2,700,000 veterans had been re- 
leased from military service. In the year following 
V-J Day, 11,000,000 additional veterans were dis- 
charged. Eventually there will be more than 16,000,- 
000 veterans of World War II. 

These veterans, especially the younger men and 
women with few dependents and only a short in- 
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terruption in their education, are seeking college 
admission in large numbers. Studies made in New 
York State indicate that about 16 per cent of this 
younger group is qualified for and seeking college 
admission. The figure for all veterans is about 10 
per cent. 

Perhaps 1,000,000 veterans will try to enter col- 
lege this fall. As more of the younger veterans are 
discharged, the total should be about 2,500,000— 
nearly twice the total college enrollment in 1940. 

The GI Bill of Rights has introduced a new 
democratic note in higher education. Colleges and 
universities are supported by tuition and fees paid 
by students, by gifts, by income from invested en- 
dowments, and by public taxes. 

No matter what type of support a college enjoys, 
a prospective student has to meet a considerable 
part of the expenses for board, room, clothes, books, 
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travel, and special fees. In addition, the student and 
his family must be in a position to forego earnings. 
The GI Bill changes all this. 

Emergency measures, such as double shifts in use 
of classrooms, laboratories and dining-rooms, are 
the order of the day. Temporary housing is being 
made available almost everywhere. Colleges are ex- 
panding their campus facilities as well as setting 
up new centers off the campus. In New York state, 
for example, ten colleges have joined forces in estab- 
lishing a new institution at a former naval training 
station. High schools, institutes and junior colleges 
are called upon to meet the upsurging demand. 

Small wonder that college administrators and 
public leaders are asking, When will the extraordi- 
nary bulge in attendance reach its peak? 

The answer depends, in part, on the employment 
situation for the next few years. It depends also on 
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the type and quality of the educational programs 
A veteran must resume his schooling within foy, 
and complete it within nine years after discharge 
or the official end of the war, whichever is later 
It is estimated that the highest enrollment wy 
come between 1948 and 1950. 


School enrollment trends upward 


WILL we return, after a generation of veterans has 
finished, to the prewar college enrollments? Not at 
all. There is a long-time upward swing. 

The secondary school enrollment in the Uniteg 
States increased from 358,000 in 1890 to 7,709,000 
in 1940. College enrollment has increased two and 
one-half times each 20 years since 1900. At this rate 
the enrollment will jump from 1,493,000 in 1940 to 
about 3,700,000 by 1960. 

Inareport prepared for the House 
of Representatives by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, it was 
predicted that there would be about 
3,600,000 in the colleges of the 
country by 1960. Treasury Secre- 

" tary John Snyder, while serving as 
Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, made a report to 
President Truman on the veterans 
and higher education, saying that 
“there is every reason to believe 
that college enrollments will reach 
3,000,000 by 1955.”’ 

However, Dr. Fred Kelly of the 
United States Office of Education 
has called attention to factors that 
may cause variation from these 
predictions. Employment opportu- 
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Approximately 3,000,000 students are expected to be enrolled in American colleges by the 
early 1960's. This all-time high total is based on a long upward swing in registrations 
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WIDE WORLD 


Trailer set up near the University of Missouri 


provides home for student veteran and family 


nities, the attitude toward the employment of 18 
year olds, the status of military training, and the 
success of the Army recruiting program all may 
make a difference. There will be some loss through 
the lowered birthrates in the prewar years. 

On the whole, approximately 3,000,000 college 
students by the early 1960’s is a reasonable predic- 
tion of what the colleges should plan for in the 
next 15 years. 

It is expected that veterans and others will gradu- 
ate or drop out more quickly than the incoming 
students can get ready to take their places. A drop 
from the peak enrollment of 1948 should be ex- 
pected in the late 1950’s. This will reflect the end 
of veterans’ education and also the lower birth rate 
of the late 1930’s. The greater birth rate of the 
1940’s and the increases in high school graduates 
should bring college enrollments back, after 1960, 
to the long-term trend line. 

What will happen if we double the percentage of 
youth of college age who go to college? The more 
people we educate, the less valuable the education 
will become in terms of higher pay. If everyone had 
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Vassar, famed citadel of learning for women, 


is permitting a few males to take its courses 


a college education, it would have no competitive 
value; in a limited economic sense it would become 
valueless—like the air. However, just as the air is 
priceless in terms of human existence, so educa- 
tion would remain priceless in terms of maintain- 
ing our civilization. 

If a large percentage of the population graduates 
from college, there will be more graduates than are 
needed by the occupations normally drawing on this 
class. The persons with the least ability will be in 
the surplus group that cannot get these jobs. They 
may find the financial benefits of college education 
to be small. On the other hand, a person of high 
ability not attending college would find the finan- 
cial loss very great. 


Progress needs education 


WE CAN afford to increase sharply expenditures for 
education. Our best scientists would be helpless to 
achieve the miracles they perform if they were not 
supported by many lesser but still well trained sci- 
entists and production people. There is little ad- 
vance in productive efficiency unless there are en- 
gineers and executives who can produce the article 
at alow unit cost. The educational system helps the 
genius who makes the discovery as well as the man 
who translates ideas into practical use. At the same 
time it spreads the new knowledge over the whole 
world. 

Not all education is vocational. In the non-occu- 
pational areas there is no limit to the importance of 
knowledge for an intelligent voting people. Society 
is also benefited when increased training results in 
better leadership. Communities benefit when a 
citizen recognizes a local deficiency and organizes 
remedial action. We need an educated citizenry if 

(Continued on page 81) 
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l- YOU raise your son to be an 
auctioneer, he may wind up on a 
cigarette radio program, or as the 
maestro of an auction gallery do- 
ing a business currently of more 
than $6,000,000. No matter which— 
it won’t be hay. 

One of the most fascinating 
features of the auction business is 
that there’s a bidder born every 
minute, and probably still another 
to top him. Just what makes peo- 
ple, who otherwise seem sane or 
normal, bid $25 for an old some- 
thing they can buy around the cor- 
ner brand new for $5 is a mystery. 
But, like that other great mystery 
of life, hash, the hungry don’t want 
to solve it, they just enjoy it. 

It is pretty generally acknowl- 
edged that the “Tiffany’s” of the 
auction galleries is Parke-Bernet 
Galleries at 57th Street and Madi- 
son Avenue in New York City. Dur- 
ing the recent season, Major Parke, 
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oing, Going, You re a 


By JACK B. WALLACH 


EVERY day is turkey day for the busy auc- 
tioneer. Eager, anxious buyers with plenty 


of loose change have skyrocketed auction 


sales up into the million-dollar bracket 


whose serious mien and imper- 
turbable air conceals a lively wit, 
estimates that more than $6,675,- 
000 worth of business was trans- 
acted. 

That itchy money bought every- 
thing from oil paintings to postage 
stamps, rare and costly books to 
antiques of every description; 
jewelry and silver, in fact, all of 
the non-essentials of living. 

One of the outstanding events of 
the Parke-Bernet season was a sale 
of 20 paintings. Before the sale, 
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One auctioneerhad 
the task of selling 
property left by a 


widow to her pets 
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$65,000 was offered for eight of the 
paintings. This bid was rejected. 
Major Parke confided that he ap- 
praised the pictures at $147,000. He 
probably shuddered at his modesty, 
because, on sale, the canvases 
brought $221,500. 

One of the paintings, an Albert 
Ryder, found at least two bidders 
so eager to acquire it that its price 
went to $24,500. The next day the 
successful bidder presented the 
work to the National Gallery in 
Washington. 

Major Parke wasn’t overly im- 
pressed; he recalled that a Miss 
Sullivan once paid $27,000 for a 
Ryder which he, too, sold. 

In these days when everybody’s 
money is tied up in cash, there is 
really no telling what things will 
bring at auction. Major Parke re- 
lates that the evening before 
Frank Crowninshield’s art collec- 
tion was put up at auction, Mr. C. 
allowed that he would be satisfied 
with a check for $80,000 and be 
agreeable if the gallery garnered 
the difference. 

Imagine Mr. C.’s surprise when 
his collection realized something 
like $185,000! 

Among the top prices paid dur- 
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At every auction you will 
find a woman sure to buy 
some item that will drive 


her husband into a storm 


were $14,000 fora 


ing the season 
Paul Revere teapot and $15,000 for 


a silver cup made by one John 
Coney of Boston. Such things are 
Known as collectors’ items. For a 
Rembrandt painting, Billy Rose, 
New York night club operator, 
Shelled out $75,000. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
stamp collection, or a part thereof, 
Was put up at auction, it brought 
more in the first session of the sale 
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There is the itinerant 
auctioneer who cov- 
ers almost as much 


area as an airman 





than the most optimistic had 
hoped the four or five sessions 
would realize. The amount paid for 
the rare adhesives totalled some 
$120,000. This is not too important 
a sale at a place where a lot of 
majolica ware, collected by John 
Schiff, emptied the auction gal- 
leryites’ bankrolls of $160,000. 
Jewelry sales brought record 
prices for two reasons. Jewelry is 
exempt from federal excise taxes 
when it is the property of an 
estate, and a shortage of choice 
pieces in the market caused deal- 
ers to flock to auctions to sweeten 
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their stocks. One sale rang up $433,- 
000, while another drew $268,000 
from a crowd that overflowed the 
auction room. Such amounts add 
up swiftly when $32,000 is paid for 
a bracelet, $35,000 for a necklace 
and $26,000 for a diamond the size 
of a full-grown grape. 

The bibliophiles had their day, 


too, in a season which saw the 
manuscript of Lewis Carroll’s 
“Alice in Wonderland” change 


hands at $50,000 and a first folio 
edition of Shakespeare bring a like 
amount. 

But before anyone gets the idea 
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that auctions are only for the rich, 
let us switch to auctions that at- 
tract the common people. They, 
too, have their fun and their 
foibles, and they bid just as 
spiritedly, even if the amounts do 
not reach three figures and yonder. 


Buyers are selective 


O. RUNDLE GILBERT might be 
called the itinerant auctioneer. His 
gallery is where items are to be 
sold and, in the course of a season, 
he covers almost as much territory 
as the pilot of a superfortress. 

According to Mr. Gilbert, the 
most selective buyers on his beat 
live in Boston. He credits them 
with not only recognizing good 
furniture, but being willing to pay 
appropriate prices. Western New 
Yorkers go for Empire Period fur- 
niture, which is hard to dispose of 
in New York City where Victorian 
backbreakers are in demand. 

The traveling auctioneer con- 
fides there is no accounting for hu- 
man behavior at a sale. One New 
Englander, immune to Yankee 
traditions of thrift, bid in a radio 
at $67.50, blithely ignoring the 
$9.85 price tag. Another man 
bought a dilapidated brass bed for 
$25 which the owner had picked up 
in town for $1. The buyer said it 
was worth the difference to have it 
when he needed it. 

Mr. Gilbert looks genuinely dis- 
appointed when he confesses that 
diamonds, paintings and fine 
books can’t be sold successfully 
outside of the big cities. He believes 
it is because cosmopolites have a 
greater appreciation of such 


things, as well as more loose cash 
with which to buy. 
One of his most interesting sales 
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was the property of a widow who 
left her estate to a group of cats 
and dogs. After years of disposing 
of the cats and dogs of others, it 
was quite a novelty to be selling for 
them. 

Mr. Gilbert agrees with other 
auctioneers that the demand for 
auctions is even greater than it 
was during the war. He points out 
that porcelain figures, Victorian 
chairs and whatnots are bringing 
double their midwar prices. 

Dealers are the life of many auc- 
tions. They not only buy heavily, 
but compete among themselves. In 
some cities, as much as 80 per cent 
of the auctioned articles go to deal- 
ers. But outside of city limits, pri- 
vate individuals bid in about 85 per 
cent of the goods. 

Summer auctions are big attrac- 
tions, Mr. Gilbert feels, because 
they provide a day of relaxation, 
and a chance to keep in bidding 
trim while the galleries in town are 
shut. Two years ago, he recalls, 
when gasoline rationing was a de- 
terrent, 600 people attended a 
three-day sale in the Adirondacks. 

Everybody and anybody can 
catch the auction fever. The regu- 
lar Gilbert followers include Mar- 
ian Anderson, the singer, and the 
De Marcos, the dancers. Greta 
Garbo is an inveterate auction- 
goer, as is Gypsy Rose Lee. 

An invariable character at every 
auction is the excitable woman who 
buys an odd piece of some kind, 
and then discovers she has no use 
for it. Occasionally, the husbands 
of such impulsive women threat- 
en to sue, but eventually become 
reconciled to fate. 

One well-known citizen peti- 
tioned Mr. Gilbert to send auction 
notices to him, and never to his 
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wife, after his spouse bought a sta- 
tion wagonful of kitchenware be- 
cause it cost only $15. Proof of the 
fickle nature of auction habitues js 
offered by him in a dresser he has 
sold a half dozen times in a decade. 

Generally speaking, he observes, 
it is the cheap, nondescript article 
that brings several times its worth, 
while a really fine piece sells for q 
fraction of its value. 

Not always, however. For in- 
stance, in the past year a couple 
turned over to Mr. Gilbert a Louis 
XIV bed to be sold. He appraised it 
at $500. The couple decided to make 
a holiday of it and came to town to 
see it auctioned. After they had 
hung around town for three days, 
the bed was sold while they were 
out to lunch. Their disappointment 
was relieved by the fact that it 
brought $1,400. 


Auctions have drama 


EVERY auction gallery has tales to 
tell. Last winter one snow-bound 
woman got to a sale in time to bid 
for an Oriental rug which was just 
being knocked down to a dealer for 
$200. She settled down to some 
serious bidding, and emerged the 
proud possessor of it for $800. 
One auctioneer tells the story of 
an older woman who got drowsy at 
a sale and fell to nodding. She 
awoke to find that she had bought 
every lot. More factual, however, is 
the occasion when a woman, a tri- 
fle addled, actually did buy every 
lot offered. A few weeks later the 
woman’s brother shipped back to 
the gallery some $45,000 worth of 
assorted bric-a-brac to dispose of. 
It is true that one may find him- 
self the involuntary owner of a lot 
(Continued on page 94) 


A complete Missouri town 
went under the hammer of 
an auctioneer early in the 
year for a round $10,000 
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ls Prohibition Coming Back? 


By JUNIUS B. WOOD 


The wets and drys are engaged 


in an all-out battle to sell 


their views to the public. Who 


will win, only time can tell 


Pronrerrion is again a big issue 
in the United States. 

The campaign is on a mass pro- 
duction scale. 

Churches, schools, newspapers, 
magazines, radio, movies, taverns, 
and bottled goods stores are being 
used. Write a postcard, sign a peti- 
tion or make a contribution, even 
one cent is welcome. 

There are thousands of separate 
contests in states, counties, town- 
ships—even city precincts, each 
tempered to local conditions. Be- 
yond these skirmishes looms the 
big battle for a return of national 
prohibition. 

Drys estimate the country has 
50,000,000 drinkers—500,000 alco- 
holics, several million habituals 
and the rest social tipplers. The 
drys conclude that, if 6,500,000 
mount the waterwagon, the major- 


ity sentiment of the voting popula- 
tion would be dry. 

Those in the alcoholic beverage 
industries see the stern face of na- 
tional prohibition behind every 
corner. But veteran dry leaders say 
prohibition is a long way off. 

That Kansas, Mississippi and 
Oklahoma are legally dry states is 
the simplest statement on which 
both wets and drys agree. Both will 
tell you this—though these states 
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are no more dry than many an- 
other. 

Drys proudly claim the three 
states have been true to prohibi- 
tion for nearly half a century, the 
only ones which have not recanted 
since repeal. 

But the federal Government is 
not concerned with state or local 
laws. Where it finds liquor made 
and sold it collects taxes. It col- 
lected almost $2,000,000 in liquor 
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Three states, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Mississippi, have been true to prohibi- 
tion legally for almost 50 years but 


none can be described as actually dry 
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Drys claim that Indiana and Kentucky 
are just around the corner by way of 


forecasting another prohibition victory 
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|: Completely wet 


Local option 


Dry states 
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taxes in Oklahoma and more than 
$100,000 in Kansas and $200,000 in 
Mississippi last year. 

Revenue agents seized 609 moon- 
Shine stills in Mississippi in 1945, 
almost twice as many as in the 
previous year. 

Sale of whisky by physician’s 
prescription, wine for religious 
ceremonies and 3.2 beer in Kansas 
and Oklahoma or four per cent in 
Mississippi is legal. The Govern- 
ment taxes anything above one- 
half of one per cent as an alcoholic 
beverage, but these states, as oth- 
ers, say it does not become ‘‘wet”’ 
until above 3.2. 

Though moonshine stills are 
small in the national picture, the 
Alcohol Tax unit reports 7,521 
seized in 1945—95 per cent of them 
in 14 southern states. 

Distilling tax free “white light- 
ning” is not a cardinal sin in the 
South, but juries occasionally con- 
vict a moonshiner. One repeater 
who expected the worst wrote to 
the warden of the penitentiary 
where he had been a frequent 
guest: 

“The revenooers who busted my 
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South Carolina has voted dry, but 


the legislature will not pass a 
law until new revenue is avail- 


able to replace the tax on alcohol 

















latest still said it was the best 
they’d ever seen. All credit is due to 
what I learned in the prison shops. 
Will be back soon.” 


Definitions vary 


IF DRY is a misnomer for three 
states, it is even more uncertain in 
29 others. The Repeal Act left con- 
trol to the states themselves and 
their definitions of an alcoholic 
beverage differ. 

Thirty states and the District of 
Columbia already were dry when 
the prohibition amendment was 
enacted January 16, 1920. At the 
end of 1934—repeal came Decem- 
ber 5, 1933, after 14 years, lacking 
six weeks—31 states elected to be 
dry, but not the same ones. State 
repeals followed. 

In 1935, 19 continued dry. By 
1940, when Tennessee went wet, 
only three still remained dry. 

Since then South Carolina has 
voted dry, but the legislature will 
not enact a dry law until another 
source of revenue is found. Drys 
claim Kentucky and Indiana as 
just around the corner. 


NATION'S 


Thirty-six wet states permit local 
option by counties or smaller elec- 
tion units. In Illinois, for instance, 
it is limited to municipalities and 
townships and, in Chicago, by pre- 
cincts. Of that city’s 3,029 precincts, 
128 have voted dry. Only one ever 
changed back to wet. The city has 
9,320 retail liquor outlets, roughly 
one to 400 inhabitants. 

Each year thousands of separate 
contests have occurred in scattered 
counties, cities, villages, townships 
and precincts throughout the 
country. The drys report 18,391, of 
which they have won 11,243 since 
1934. Last year there were 645 elec- 
tions. The drys claim 412 victories. 

But the wets tally for the same 
year shows only 179 dry. Both fig- 
ures include 246 elections in Ver- 
mont where the question is sub- 
mitted annually. 

The variation in figures results 
from the difference in basis on 
which each side claims victory. The 
drys claim a victory when an elec- 
tion bans all alcoholic beverages, 
when it bans those with more than 
3.2 per cent alcohol which lets in 
beer, when it bans only above 14 
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per cent alcohol which lets in table 
wines, When it forbids sales by 
drinks, by the package, or both, or 
when it forbids sales on Sunday or 
sets up any other restriction. 

Nearly one-fifth of the popula- 
tion of the United States lives in 
dry territory. However, increased 
liquor consumption has been keep- 
ing pace with increasing dry areas. 
Kentucky, Georgia and Tennessee, 
tops in dry areas, lead in consump- 
tion increases, each from 49 to 62 
per cent. Last year the entire coun- 
try consumed 2,826,710,000 gallons 
of alcoholic beverages at a total 
cost of $7,790,030,000. Beer led in 
volume with 2,527,710,000 gallons 
costing $3,015,030,000. Spirits led in 
dollar volume with 190,000,000 gal- 
lons costing $4,385,000,000. Wine 
consumption totalled 110,000,000 
gallons costing $390,000,000. 

To these totals may be added an 
estimated $779,000,000 of bootleg 
sales, visible in the hills but not on 
Washington’s books. 

Alcoholic beverage tax payments 
were $3,074,173,518, including $2,- 
412,173,518 to the federal Govern- 
ment. The balance was paid to state 
and local governments. 

Nevada has'a retail liquor outlet 
for every 50 inhabitants. It also 
has temperance groups which are 
the outposts of national organiza- 
tions. 


Twenty-four organizations in- 
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terested in the prohibition move- 
ment meet annually in Washington 
to discuss aims and accomplish- 
ments and map campaigns. This 
conference is known as the Na- 
tional Temperance and Prohibi- 
tion Council. Bishop Wilbur E. 
Hammaker of Denver, who also 
heads the Methodist Church Board 
of Temperance, is president. 


Protesting to FCC 


THE Council backed a _ protest 
made by the Rev. Sam Morris to 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission against renewing the li- 
cense of Radio Station KRLD of 
Dallas. The Rev. Mr. Morris is the 
featured crusader of the Anti- 
Saloon League. Station KRLD had 
sold time for beer advertising but 
allegedly refused it to prohibition 
speakers and the protest followed. 

The latest enthusiasm of Council 
organizations is promoting a post- 
card writing campaign to news- 
papers, magazines, radio stations, 
movie studios and stores which ac- 
cept advertisements or are toler- 
ant to alcoholic beverages. 

Stickers with assorted 
protests are sold by the dry 
organizations to be past- 
ed on advertisements or 
postcards. Enthusiasts who 
don’t find enough maga- 
zines at home are advised to 
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read those in public libraries and 
use postcards instead of tearing 
out pages for protests. 

That American editors, radio 
stations and others are influenced 
by wet advertisers is a favorite 
charge of dry orators. Liquor ad- 
vertising is a comparatively small 
part of their receipts. Distillers re- 
port spending $50,000,000 a year 
for all advertising. The drys raise 
this to $100,000,000 by including 
the cost of wine and beer advertis- 
ing, posters and bar signs. 

Individual accounts are not out 
of line with what other businesses 
spend. In 1945, Distillers Corp- 
Seagram with $6,033,000, the larg- 
est advertiser of alcoholic bever- 
ages, was last among the country’s 
ten largest advertisers—soap, food, 
drugs, clothing. Its advertising 
budget was less than two per cent 
of its sales, while one in this limited 
group topped 16 per cent. 

National headquarters of the 
Anti-Saloon League is on the sec- 
ond floor of a sagging frame build- 
ing across the street from the 

(Continued on page 76) 












Clever cartoons are being 
used by both sides to win 
followers. Liquor people 


started this, drys copied 
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Clare Luce: Senate aspirant 


fox WASHINGTON habit is to 
talk about “The Congresswomen” 
as if they were set apart from their 
male colleagues in a kind of cozy 
little trade union all their own. The 
assumption is implicit that they 
are a closely knit group, that they 
stick together, think alike, and so 
on; in short, that their member- 
ship in the most exclusive gentle- 
women’s club in the world auto- 
matically makes them chums. 

The fact is that in a trade not re- 
markable for personal indepen- 
dence, the congresswomen are 
highly individual operators whose 
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principal common interest 
intesnations. Chey share with their male 
"Colleagues, to wit: A desire 

to make good and influ- 

ence voters. Their back- 
grounds and personal characteris- 
tics are as varied as their talents. 
It is for precisely this reason that 
they are the happiest augury yet 
found for woman’s political future. 

There is no woman’s angle in the 
House. Speaker Sam Rayburn and 
Minority Leader Joe Martin never 
ask the ladies for the feminine 
point of view. They realize the 
ladies know their politics and will 
be guided accordingly. 

That the congresswomen usually 
operate upon a somewhat higher 
level than the average congress- 
man is due—ah, heresy!—not to 
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feminine idealism, whatever that 
is, but to the indisputable fact that 
they are, by and large, above the 
level of the House in looks, charm, 
education, brains and character. 
This is not a personal opinion, it 
is generally conceded. 

The reason is, after all, obvious: 
They had to be extraordinary in 
the first place to get there. It re- 
quires real fortitude for a woman 
to brave professional politics. She 
is not, to begin with and despite 
lip service freely rendered by 
the gents, any too welcome. She 
cramps their style a bit and then 
there are men who can use the 
jobs. The House pays $10,600 a year 
and perquisites and it will soon be 
more. 

After she has summoned up her 
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Three Republicans, Edith Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts, left, and Senator Taft 
and Frances Bolton, both of Ohio, confer on legislative strategy during a luncheon 
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No Man’s Collar 


By DORIS FLEESON 





forms no ‘bloc in 


THE FEMININE point of view 


the House. 


Each is an individualist, knows 


her politics, acts accordingly 





ACME 


The dean of congresswomen and three of her colleagues: Left to right, Mrs. Emily 


T. Douglas, Mrs. Woodhouse, Mrs. Norton, the dean, and Mrs. Helen G. Douglas 


courage for the icy plunge, a 
woman has to prove not merely 
that she can do the job well, but 
that she can do it better than a 
man. She may—indeed she must— 
have friends and an organization 
supporting her aspirations, but she 
has to sell the voters the conviction 
that she has it all over a Joe Glutz. 

Another of her problems which 
is a test of her humor and control 
is that, more than most career 
women, she is completely on dis- 
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play. An aspiring newspaperwoman 
needs chiefly to convince editors 
and they don’t ask about her pri- 
vate life. The woman politician 
braves a cross section of the Ameri- 
can public who put her under a 
microscope. Little is forgiven; 
nothing forgotten. 

Any woman then who can attain 
the House and stay there has un- 
usual qualities. Every one of the 
current crop can claim “first 
woman” achievements or other 
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distinction. They are still, after 25 
years of woman suffrage, pioneers 
in their field with all the word im- 
plies of superior force of some Kind. 
Any presumed advantage by rea- 
son of their sex is a myth. Charm 
of course will always pay dividends 
in man or woman as will wit, afflu- 
ence or fineness of character. But 
femininity is not a political asset. 
Joe Martin, a fair and downright 
Yankee, says that the “terrific” 
handicaps of the women who elect 
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congressional service far outweigh 
any dividends that might accrue 
from their sex. 

Both Martin and Rayburn have 
won their E awards from the con- 
gresswomen. Both are rated fair 
and are popular. Both happen to be 
bachelors. What this has to do with 
their ability to get along peaceably 
with the women who must depend 
upon them for counsel, help and 
plain favors is outside the scope of 
this article! 


Women treated equally 


THEY chivalrously contend that 
they never have problems with the 
ladies. It is well known, however, 
that they tread warily not only in 
apportioning the women their due, 
vis-a-vis the male members, but as 
among themselves. The women 
have a healthy competitive spirit 
and it sometimes requires real 
diplomacy to parcel out assign- 
ments among them. This is true of 
the men but the spotlight is on the 
11 women, not the 424 men; besides 
among 424 the leaders can explain 
that many a sparrow must fall, 
while it is imperative to treat only 
11 women as equitably as possible. 

It is a great tribute to them that 
the women never have had a pub- 
lic quarrel, never backbite, never 
have allowed themselves to be 






maneuvered into unfortunate com- 
petition. An attempt to pit Re- 
publican glamour girl Clare Boothe 
Luce against Democratic g.g. Helen 
Gahagan Douglas fizzled utterly. 
On their first public meeting they 
shook hands and said they weren’t 
having any, thanks. 

As nothing juicy in Washington 
remains secret long, it can almost 
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be said that the women are dis- 
creet in private also, though they 
are not all friends. 

An analysis of the congress- 
women leads to no conclusions re- 
garding either party’s policy to- 
ward women nor what type of 
women a particular party will pro- 
duce. Of the 11 who are the subject 
of this aide memoire, six are Demo- 
crats, five are Republicans. Of the 
two elder stateswomen, Mary Nor- 
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House favorite 
is Mrs. Smith 


ton of New Jersey is a Democrat: 
Edith Nourse Rogers of Massachy. 
setts, a Republican. 

Two Republicans are Million. 
aires, Mrs. Luce and Frances Bol- 
ton of Ohio, while the Democrats 
are exclusively career women, But 
Mrs. Luce is a fabulously SUCCEsgs. 
ful career woman and Mrs. Bolton 
was never the ivory tower type, 

All the women in Congress are 
liberal in their outlook except 
Jessie Sumner of Illinois. Migs 
Sumner, a conservative isolation. 
ist Republican and favorite of the 
Chicago Tribune, is linked in Wash- 
ington opinion with the smajj 
group of congressional extremists. 

Labor has little quarrel with the 
voting records of the women, ex- 
cept Miss Sumner. In general the 
Democrats are more outspokenly 
pro-labor which is their party line. 
Mrs. Norton is chairman of the 
labor committee. Helen Douglas, 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Trade Revolution—u. S. Style 


By HERBERT BRATTER 


ln THE past 15 years, world 
trade has undergone a revo- 
lution. The Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Act passed by Con- 
gress in 1930 boosted our 
tariff protection to an all- 
time high—and encouraged 
parriers to commerce. The 
depression brought addi- 
tional obstacles to foreign 
trade. 

Before the war, fascist 
governments used commer- 
cial trade as a weapon of 
economic warfare. When 
World War II broke out, con- 
trol of foreign trade by gov- 
ernment became universal 
The appearance of socialist 
governments in numerous 
countries tended to “‘justify”’ 
the employment of trade 
controls as an instrument of 
public policy. 

Now, however, a counter- 
revolution—led by the United 
States—may be setting in 


BARRIERS to world trade will be a 


af 
Tr 
if 


ing of the past if Uncle Sam gets 
his way in coming meetings. Chief 
question is how much support he 


will receive from the other countries 


The U.S., strongest surviving advocate of private 
enterprise, has been working since long before V-E 


Day for freer and greater world trade. Toward this 
end, the U.S. last December invited 15 other govern- 
ments to join it in drafting a charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization and negotiating re- 


ductions trade barriers. The step was taken in 
preparation for a world trade conference to be 
called later by the United Nations. 

Shortly after the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations was formed last spring, the 
Council—at the initiative of the U.S.—adopted a 
resolution calling for an International Conference 
on Trade and Employment to be held late in 1946. 
(It has since been postponed about a year.) 

At the same time, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil created a preparatory committee representing 18 
countries, including those previously invited by this 
nation to make ready for the trade meeting. 
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America proposes to promote commerce and industry 


by removal of barriers, reopening of foreign markets 


This committee will meet in London next month. 
The experts are expected to carry on their discus- 
sions for several weeks, return home with the re- 
sults, and early in 1947 meet again to draw up a 
charter for the International Trade Organization. 


Duties are outlined 


THE International Trade Organization will deal 
with the problems of restrictive trade practices and 
govern the institution and operation of intergov- 
ernmental commodity arrangements. Without such 
an organization, there would be little point to set- 
ting up the World Fund and World Bank, lending 
billions through the Export-Import Bank or in di- 
rect credits to Britain and many other countties 
to purchase new goods and surplus property. 

The negotiation of tariff and other reductions of 
trade barriers among the interested countries will 
result in multilateral agreement, as contrasted with 
bilateral agreements which this country has made. 

The coming international conferences face diffi- 
cult problems. The United States wants other coun- 
tries to scrap preferential and discriminatory de- 
vices of recent years which throttle trade. Other 
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countries, in turn, want greater access to American 
markets for their goods—which means lower U.S. 
import duties. 

America’s trade philosophy was spelled out ina 
document made public last year, “Proposals for the 
Expansion of World Trade and Employment.” 

Under the heading of restrictions imposed by gov- 
ernments, the Proposals suggest limiting quotas 
and embargoes to specific cases and avoiding dis- 
crimination in their application. They seek sub- 
stantial tariff reduction and elimination of tariff 
preferences. 

Subsidies, particularly on exports, would be super 
vised, if not eliminated. Local taxes discriminating 
against imports would be outlawed, and govern- 
ments which engage in state trading would be asked 
to give fair treatment to the trade of friendly states. 
They also would be asked to conduct trade on eco- 
nomic grounds alone, and to negotiate the use of im- 
port monopoly as protection to domestic producers. 

If next spring’s trade agreement negotiation is 
successful, considerable progress toward achieve- 
ment of these aims will have been made. But such 
questions as those dealing with the elimination of 
subsidies (internal as well as export) will be diffi- 
cult even for the American Government to agree to. 

The Proposals recommend certain restrictions on 
subsidies which affect foreign trade. “Subsidy” is 
defined as any form of internal income or price sup- 
port, as well as the sale of goods abroad at less than 
the sale price at home. In obvious deference to the 
difficulties, the Proposals merely require countries 
members of the ITO to inform that body of the ex- 
tent, nature and reasons for internal subsidies and 
to discuss possible limitation of the quantity of the 


‘product subsidized. 








preference at this time 
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Fearful of business loss, 
manufacturers in Britain 


hesitate to drop empire 


As to the export-subsidies provision, the Proposals 
would allow three years for their elimination. Even 
then a member would be permitted merely to tej 
ITO why it considers itself unable to comply with 
its undertaking, and to obtain postponement. Fyr- 
thermore, if a commodity is or threatens to become 
“in burdensome world surplus” and cooperative 
measures prove unsuccessful, export subsidy would 
be permitted 


Difficulties expected 


STATE trading will be a difficult problem, especially 
in the case of the USSR, should that country par- 
ticipate in the conference. To draw up a code of 
foreign trade practice to which both capitalist and 
communist countries can adhere is no mean task. 

The problem posed by Russia is broader than the 
territory of the USSR. The House Committee on 
Postwar Economic Policy and Planning in a recent 
report states: 

“It will be seen from Russia’s relations with bor- 
der states that a new type of soviet control, joining 
economic and political advantages, is emerging 
which makes a substantial extension of multilat- 
eral trading with these countries impossible.” 

Nor is state trading just a Russian practice, if 
bulk buying be so classified. This was shown when 
Assistant Secretary of State William L. Clayton 
protested last summer that the now consummated 
United Kingdom contract to fill the next four years’ 
wheat requirements in Canada violated the spirit 
of the Proposals. The British Government sub- 
scribed in general to the Proposals when the UK 
loan was negotiated. The Labor Government sees 
many advantages to bulk buying and allocation of 
essentials, such as Danish butter 
and bacon. Indeed, even the US. 
Government still engages in bulk 
buying; e.g., the Cuban sugar crop. 
= The Proposals require ITO mem- 
; : bers engaging in state trading to 
{ treat other members equally and, 


= in their imports and exports, to be 


“influenced solely by commercial 
a considerations, such as price, qual- 


ity, marketability, transportation 


and terms of purchase or sale.” 


They make special recognition of 
; state monopolies of individual 
4 products. 

Where a complete state monop- 
¥ are meaningless, the Proposals 


oly of foreign trade exists and 
tariffs either are not employed or 
would require the member to un- 
if dertake to buy annually from other 
r members an agreed value of prod- 


wei 


ucts. The amount would be subject 
to periodic readjustment. 

The idea is that the other coun- 
tries would bid competitively for 
shares of the global business con- 
cerned. But, not inconceivably, the 
‘ouaranteed purchase” might have 
to be allocated by understanding 
(= among the countries of the world 
which deal with the state-trading 
country concerned. How trade can 
be allocated and still ‘“‘be influ- 
enced solely by commercial con- 
siderations” the Proposals do not 

(Continued on page 66) 
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The firm of Nourse, Clark 
and Keyserling will do the 
tailoring job for Uncle Sam 


Three Helpmates of Destiny 


By HERBERT COREY 


lL; THE three members of the new- 
ly appointed National Economic 
Council were to speak frankly for 
publication, they might say that 
the future looks like rain. A job has 
been given them to do that is very 
important, if they can do it. 
Perhaps it is the nature of the 
job that makes it difficult. In anut- 
shell the theory is that, armed with 
last year’s statistics, the NEC can 
predict what next year’s fiscal 


weather will be. The President will 
then report to Congres 
“Next year we will run smack 


into a depression. .. 
Or it may be that a howling boom 


is about to be launched 
Whereupon Congress will work 
out a new plan of taxes, import and 


export control, public works and 
relief payments, the management 
of crops, wool clips, and lamb chops 


so that, whatever fears the NEC 
may have harbored may be as- 
suaged. The workers who may be 
able to work and who wish to 
work— in the language of the Act— 


will be pegging along happily at 
high wages per hour, butter will be 
within the financial reach of every 
housewife, and we will all be happy. 
No one will deny that, if this pro- 
gram can be carried out, no Ameri- 
can would consent to die and go to 
Paradise. Why should he? 
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THE National Economic Council may come in for some 


rugged handling in the months that loom ahead, but if 


expectations fail, it won’t be for a dearth of brains 


It can also be understood that 
the three members of the National 
Economic Council, on which the 
ultimate delivery of these beati- 
tudes depend, might have their 
moments of trepidation. They are 
economists of high standing. They 
might differ among themselves as 
to the implications to be derived 
from a fact, but they would accept 
the fact. 


To master the future 


THE three members are Chairman 
Edwin G. Nourse, 63—pronounced 
Norse—vice president of the Brook- 
ings Institution of Washington; 
John D. Clark, 62, dean of the Busi- 
ness Administration College of the 
University of Nebraska, and Leon 
Keyserling, 38, who violently re- 
futes the charge that he is pink. 
Forceful, Keyserling is one of the 
Bright Young Men of the early 
New Deal who is in government 
service because of conviction. 
They have to deal with a problem 
that no other government in the 
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world has ever had the nerve to 
tackle. Men have made fortunes in 
Wall Street by guessing whether a 
boom or a bust is coming. One of 
the most notable of these is Ber- 
nard Baruch. He could change his 
commitments while he stood at the 
ticker. Even with this advantage 
he thought he was lucky if he could 
be right four times out of seven 
The NEC must be right every time. 
If they’re not, they’re damned. 
The National Economic Council 
is a product of the so-called Full 
Employment Act. This was an out- 
growth of that period when prac- 
tically every economist in govern- 
ment service saw nothing but red 
ink in the future. There was to be 
a depression; men by the millions 
would be out of work; the only 
hope any of them could see was 
that government might borrow a 
great deal more money and some- 
how or other assure a job to every 
man and woman who wanted one. 
Henry A. Wallace made the mis- 
take of getting into print with a 
book about it. Sen. James E. Mur- 
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ray of Montana introduced the 
first draft of the Full Employment 
bill in the Senate. With him as co- 
authors were Sen. R. F. Wagner of 
New York, the father of the Wag- 
ner Act; Sen. Elbert D. Thomas of 
Utah, chairman of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee, and Sen. J. C. 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming, chairman 
of the recent Temporary Nationa! 
Economic Committee. Representa- 
tive Wright Patman of Texas in- 
troduced a companion bill in the 
House. 

The original bill promised to all 
Americans “the right to useful, re- 
munerative, regular and full-time 
employment.” 


Maximum production 


AS finally enacted, the law declares 
that it is the continuing policy and 
responsibility of the federal Gov- 
ernment to “use all practicable 
means’ to promote free competitive 
enterprise and the general welfare 
under conditions which will afford: 

“Useful employment opportuni- 
ties, including self-employ- 
ment, for those able, willing 
and seeking to work, and 
to promote maximum em- 
ployment, production and 
purchasing power.” 

That is Section 2 of the 
Act. In Section 3, arrange- 
ments are made for the fu- 
ture happiness of the three 
members of the National 
Economic Council. Or, per- 
haps, for their future un- 
happiness. It would be a 
rash man who would ven- 
ture on a hard and fast pre- 
diction of how Nourse, Clark 
and Keyserling would agree 
on any matter. They are 
battlers by reason of their 
profession. 

An economist who com- 
pletely agrees with any 
other economist is simply 
not in the picture. Given an 
agreed set of facts, three 
economists on any radio for- 
um will challenge cheerfully 
every deduction. Nourse is 
regarded as a conservative, 
Clark gleefully middle-of- 
the-road—and Keyserling, a 
scrappy radical. 

These men must present to the 
President at the beginning of each 
regular session of Congress a re- 
port for transmission to Congress 
which shall set out the “levels of 
employment, production and pur- 
chasing power,” current and fore- 
seeable trends, a review of the 
federal Government’s economic 
program, and a review of economic 
conditions affecting employment 
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in the United States, and: 

“A program for carrying out the 
policy : 

There is more along the same 
line. The NEC must, for instance, 
gather information concerning 
economic developments and trends 
both current and prospective, and 
interpret them to determine whith- 
er we are going, if at all. It must 
also appraise the various programs 
and activities of the federal Gov- 
ernment; make recommendations 
to the President; plan devices for 
the fostering of free competitive 
enterprise and for the avoidance of 
economic fluctuations. 

Government is to help and guide 
labor, industry and capital. But at 
this point the NEC meets a joint 
committee of Congress head-on. 
The function of this joint commit- 
tee is to make a continuing study 
of matters relating to the economic 
report which the NEC has made to 
the President, and which he has 
forwarded to Congress. This joint 
committee shall as nearly as feasi- 
ble reflect the relative membership 





The purpose will be to fit together such 


things as labor, output and consumption 


of the majority and minority par- 
ties in the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. 

The public has known very little 
of what has been going on under 
the blanket of the Full Employ- 
ment bill, but it has been lively as 
a cat fight from the start. 

Its genesis was pure politics. 

Whoever thought it up to begin 
with, and a dozen names may be 


heard, it may be traced back tg 
Dr. Alvin Hansen’s theories of 
controlling industry, labor ang 
finance by the manipulation of 
government spending. If a group 
in the Government decided that 
this or that should take place next 
year—and assuming that every 
member of the group was honest, 
sincere and snow-white—then it is 
obvious that this desirable happen- 
ing must be based on a convincing 
report to the people through the 
President and Congress of the 
basic facts. 


A chance for politics 


THIS offered to some of the sharp- 
shooters of the New Deal an ex- 
cellent opportunity for politica] 
manipulation. If the people could 
be persuaded that next year the 
props would be washed out of the 
business structure, then the en- 
chanting prospect of more goy- 
ernment borrowing and spending 
would be revived. It has suffered 
some hard Knocks in popular esti- 
mation lately through col- 
lision with the debit figures 
shown in the Government’s 
reports. 

A long, violent, and al- 
most entirely subsurface 
fight between the left and 
right factions in the Admin- 
istration has resulted. One 
result was a shaving of the 
guarantee of full employ- 
ment embodied in the orig- 
inal draft of the bill. It is 
reported that President Tru- 
man paid little attention to 
this at the time. His hands 
were full of other troubles, 
and he was content to let 
the issue be worked out in 
Congress. When the Act fi- 
nally was passed in Febru- 
ary, it bore a “must” label 
from the White House, but 
its proponents were willing 
to take what they could get 
and rely on getting control 
of the NEC when its mem- 
bers were named. 

Each member is to receive 
a salary of $15,000, and the 
assumption was that such 
juicy prizes would not be 
permitted to fall into the 
1ands of those not tried and true. 
A list of desirable potential mem- 
bers was, in effect, presented to 
Mr. Truman for his acceptance. 
At one time it called for the ap- 
pointment of Leon Henderson, 
Robert Nathan, and Isador Lubin. 

Nothing, from the angle of the 
New Deal or what is left of it, could 
have been sweeter than that. But 

(Continued on page 89) 
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in Union 
Gardens 


By JOHN JAY DALY 


IN SPITE of Labor’s best ef- 
forts, Communists continue 
to use its organizations as 


tools for their own ends 


Wharosver disrupts American 
communications and transporta- 
tion and cuts off the flow of basic 
materials from overseas cripples 
capitalism 

Whoever stirs up needless strife 
in American trade unions advances 
the cause of Communism. 

Whoever preaches the gospel of 
class struggle, as laid down by Karl 
Marx and Friedrich Engels, Ger- 
many 1848, publicly pronounced at 
the First International, London 
1864, high-lighted at the Second 
International, Paris 1889, and per- 
fected at the Third International, 
Moscow 1919—if he talk loud and 
long enough—speeds the final goal 
of Communism: world revolution 

So believe the Communists. 

To bring these things about is 
the concern of Joseph Stalin in 
Moscow. Stalin carries the torch 
laid down by Nikolai Lenin, who 
was a Student of the Marxian doc- 
trine and founder of the USSR. 

Lenin made a prophecy. It is 
this: 

“Spain will be the second Soviet, 
Mexico the third, and the United 
States the fourth.” 

With this as its prime objective 
—to sovietize the United States— 
the Communist Party of America 
has now come out in the open. Its 
members are at work on all fronts 
and particularly on the labor front. 

Figures compiled by Walter S. 
Steele, a former Washington news- 
Paperman who in recent years has 
Carried on what amounts to a one- 
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The Communist knows what he wants and moves heaven and earth 


to get it, but the policies and strategies are mapped out for him 
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man crusade against Communism 
in this country, show that 70,000 
paid-up members of the Com- 
munist Party of America are today 
active in the trade unions. They 
have gained control of at least 20 
of the important unions and, soon- 
er or later, expect to have the upper 
hand in many more. 

Led by William Z. Foster, who 
openly boasts of the plan, these 
dues-paid members of the Com- 
munist Party have won the support 
of hordes of fellow travelers and 
sympathizers. They mean business. 

It was Foster who said not long 
ago in Washington, capital of the 
nation: 

“The workers of this country, 
and the workers of every country, 
have only one flag. That’s the Red 
flag, the flag of the revolutionary 
class—and we owe no allegiance to 
any other flag!” 

Imbued with this feeling, it is the 
vow of the Communists to take 
over the bourgeoisie whose plants 
and property would then fall to the 
proletariat. As defined by the Com- 
munists: 

“By the bourgeoisie is meant the 
class of modern capitalists, owners 
of the means of social production 
and employers of wage-labor. 

“By the proletariat is meant the 
class of wage-laborers who, having 
no means of production of their 
own, are reduced to selling their 
labor in order to live.” 


Class conflict comes first 


THE Communists’ main interest, 
of course, is to promote class con- 
flict—war between the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie, between labor 
and industry. Labor and industry 
have already had some major tilts, 
the coal mine strike, the railroad 
strike, and a narrow escape from a 
maritime strike. 

The war that goes on inside the 
unions for the capture of the wage- 
earners is an outgrowth of the 
class conflict. It is a war within a 
war—wage-earner against wage- 
earner. This fighting is not all out 
in the open. Most of the Commu- 
nists’ blows, in fact, are below the 
belt. 

Alongside this worker-vs.-work- 
er battle, still a third fight—tied 
in with the Communists—goes on, 
this time union against union. Be- 
tween the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, a Communist- 
inspired breach exists. 

William Green, president of AFL, 
calls his organization the House of 
Labor. It is quite clean of Com- 
munists. Mr. Green definitely has 
no use for them. Says he: 
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“The American Federation of 
Labor is firmly convinced that 
there is no place for Communists 
in the American labor movement. 
From its inception, AFL has resist- 
ed and defeated every attempt by 
Communists to bore from within 
and to attain positions of influ- 
ence over affiliated unions. 

“The record shows,” Mr. Green 
adds, “that the Communists seek 
to use labor unions in this country 
as a means to an end. Their avowed 
end is the overthrow of the Ameri- 
can form of government. Aiming 
only to breed discontent and a rev- 
Olutionary spirit among American 
workers, the Communists have no 
interest in promoting basic trade 
union objectives—higher wages, 
better working conditions and so- 
cial security. 

“Right now, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is resisting with 
all its power the attempts of the 
Communists—through the World 
Federation of Trade Unions which 
is dominated by Soviet Russia—to 
gain control over labor organiza- 
tions in many countries.” 

While putting AFL on record as 
being against the Communists, Mr. 
Green at the same time points out 
that “some units of CIO are thor- 
oughly controlled by Communists.”’ 

Philip Murray, president of CIO, 
looks on AFL, ‘“‘the House of Labor,” 
as if it might be the House of Lords 
and his own crowd a sort of Parlia- 
ment. 

Closer to the lower classes, CIO 
is full of Communists. They crawl 
all over the place whenever there 
is a meeting. There is reason for 
this, James Carey, secretary-treas- 
urer of CIO, points out. Mr. Carey 
says frankly: 

“AFL is the aristocracy of labor. 
CIO is more democratic. As a crafts 
union, AFL takes in only skilled 
workers. As an industrial union, 
CIO caters to everybody—down to 
the lowest. We have even the dregs. 

“AFL,” Mr. Carey goes on, “gets 
rid of its Communists by sup- 
pression. CIO, being democratic, 
cannot—by its nature—suppress 
Communists, fellow travelers or 
sympathizers. We have to handle 
them in our own way.” 

AFL leaders will tell you that 
they do not agree with Mr. Carey 
when he says, “CIO, being demo- 
cratic, cannot suppress Commu- 
nists.” Mr. Carey would like to sup- 
press the Communists, AFL leaders 
say. 

Because Mr. Carey has not come 
out aggressively against the Com- 
munists and because he has made 
a number of trips to Moscow, he 
has often been branded as a Com- 
munist. But he was once the victim 
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of the Hammer and Sickle himself 

Mr. Carey organized the Uniteg 
Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers union—CIO—and became 
its first president. The Communists 
in this union did not want him ag 
president and, by devious meth. 
ods, ousted him. For one thing 
they were able to sell the members 
of the union on the idea that any 
labor union which accepts Capi- 
talism holds no hope for the 
worker. 


Active Communists in ClO 


IN AFL where the leaders are 
actively against the Communists. 
the Communists are whipped. In 
CIO where the leaders play ball 
with the Communists, the Com- 
mies keep moving ahead. This 
worries Phil Murray. In Atlantic 
City, May 14, 1946, as president of 
the United Steel Workers, he voiced 
a new Official policy of his union. 
Backed by his officers and execu- 
tive board, Mr. Murray served this 
notice: 

“This union will not tolerate ef- 
forts by outsiders—individuals, or- 
ganizations or groups, whether 
they be Communists, Socialists or 
any other group—to infiltrate, dic- 
tate or meddle in our affairs. I have 
in mind any attempt by any force 
outside our own membership to in- 
terfere in the functioning of our 
union.” 

At the same time, however, Mr. 
Murray repeated what Mr. Carey 
had said, that CIO and the Steel 
Workers “will not be an instrument 
of repression. It is a vehicle for 
economic and social progress.” 

This gives the Communists room 
to ramble. And this is why, as they 
themselves say, they “have CIO on 
the hip.” 


Small, hard working groups 


WHILE they are only a small group 
compared with the total number 
of union members in the country, 
the Communists are large in serv- 
ice forces. They work like beavers, 
though are not called that by anti- 
Communists. 

Action by the Communists in the 
unions is effective because it is 
based on a highly disciplined 
minority. 

The smallest unit is a cell made 
up of three to ten card-holding 
members of the Communist Party. 
They know their party and their 
party line. They work in close har- 
mony. They Know their fellow trav- 
elers—not members of the party 
but followers of its policies. They 
know the sympathizers—those who 
are against some communist poli- 
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cies but for the party’s general 
objectives. They know the oppor- 
tunists—those who use the party 
for their own purposes. They know 
also the liberals—starry-eyed 
thinkers who frown on some Com- 
munist actions but approve of 
others. 

This makes a nice set-up for the 
Communists. They bow before the 
altar of Soviet Russia, they work 
through organized channels, they 
adroitly use other groups for their 
own ends. Without the fellow trav- 


elers, sympathizers, opportunists 
and liberals, the Communists 
would get nowhere in the labor 
unions. Without the aid of these 
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and masters of organization, may 
“take in” fellow travelers or sym- 
pathizers if necessary. But no cell 
is ever allowed to accept non-Com- 
munists as actual cell members, or 
to reveal its identity; it must never 
let the right wing know what the 
left wing is doing. 

Next largest unit in the organiz- 
ation is the section, made up of a 
group of cells, the exact number 
varying in different cases. Then 
come state bodies, next regional 
or district bodies, and finally the 
National Assembly over which Mr. 
Foster presides. Mr. Foster takes 
his orders from Moscow. 

The old Comintern through 
which Stalin used to speak from 
Moscow is now Officially dead. To- 
day Moscow uses the Paris head- 
quarters of the French Communist 
Party as its transmission station 
to the United States. Jacques Du- 
clos, the French Communist lead- 

er, receives orders from Mos- 
cow and passes them on. If any 
American Communist is pinned 
down and questioned, he can 
swear on the Bible—in which 
he does not believe—that he 
hears no word from Moscow. 
It was Jacques Duclos who 
early this year made Mr. Foster 
the true Communist Party 
leader in the United States. Mr. 
Foster pulled the chair out 
from under Earl Browder, who 
had been the leader of the 
Communists here for 15 years. 
Mr. Foster then laid down 
these objectives for the party: 
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1, Return to class war; 


2. Overthrow American political 
and economic systems; 


3. Aim all slogans at monopolies 
and Big Business; 


4. Attack, harass, embarrass 


and confuse; 


5. Support Russian expansion 
by branding the United 
States as imperialistic; and 


6. Take over the American labor 
unions. 


Communists in the labor unions, 
as elsewhere, are strong for team- 
play. No stars. A rugged individu- 
alist is looked on as a vacuum. 
Policies and strategies are mapped 
out from above, and the Commu- 
nists show up at a labor meeting 
or convention fully prepared, 
knowing exactly what they want, 
and determined not to give in or to 
be swayed by any opposition. 

As Harry Reid of CIO, a true 
American leader, puts it: 

“The Communists come early 
and stay late. They caucus during 
recess, at lunch, and at dinner, de- 
cide on tactics, assign roles in de- 
bate, fight delaying actions, do 
everything in their power to wear 
out those who do not believe as 
they do. Behind every move is a 
big-wig comrade, a specialist in the 
problems of some union or indus- 
try. He provides the strategy.” 

More than that, the Communists 
(Continued on page 100) 
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When Lenin founded the U.S.S.R., he prophesied, ‘Spain will be the 
second Soviet, Mexico the third, and the United States the fourth’’ 
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“Public Men in and out of Office”’ 
Edited by J. T. Salter 

HARRY S. TRUMAN, “as homespun as 
an old linsey quilt,” leads in this gallery 
of statesmen and grotesques. The Presi- 
dent, you learn, prefers bourbon and 
ginger ale, lost his shirt in the haber- 
dashery business, was a “failure at 37,” 
came to be called “Prendergast’s errand 
boy” and finally astounded everyone by 
being incorruptible. 

“Public Men in and out of Office’ 
(University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; $4) gives you the 
lowdown on figures, upright and other- 
wise, in the nation’s news. 

The younger men come out best in 
this ordeal by college professors (most 
of the profile writers teach political 
science). Among those we’re advised 
to watch are the young Arkansas in- 
ternationalist, Congressman Fulbright, 
and California’s liberal Congressman 
Voorhis, who exhales the spirit of the 
YMCA and, of course, the ex-governor 
of Minnesota and proponent of world 
government, Harold Stassen. 

Most fun to read about, among “Pub- 
lic Men,” are bulky old orators like Tom 
Connally, or demagogues like Mayor 
Hague (“I decide, I do—me!’’). 


“Last Chapter” 

By Ernie Pyle 

IN MEMORY of Ernie Pyle the millions 
who read his columns will want a copy 
of “Last Chapter” (Henry Holt and Co., 
257 4th Avenue, New York; $2.50). Here 
the publishers have brought together all 
he had time to write about the Pacific 
war before a Jap machine gun ended 
his life. Unforgettable are the accounts 
of B-29 flyers, the Okinawa invasion, life 
on island outposts where boredom drove 
you “pineapple crazy.” 

This great correspondent made one 
great discovery: that “war to an indi- 
vidual is hardly ever bigger than 100 
yards on each side of him.” Ernie Pyle’s 
gift was his humility, a humility which 
kept him, above all, from generalizing, 
so that his eye was always on the sim- 
ple and immediate things. Unlike most 
correspondents, he was neither so proud 
nor so foolish as to glory in abstrac- 
tions; you never find him discussing 
“morale” or “the spirit of the troops.’’ 


“Suitors and Suppliants”’ 

By Stephen Bonsal 

STEPHEN BONSAL, whom Arthur 
Krock calls “the ablest and best-informed 
foreign correspondent in the history of 
the American press,” selects from his 
diary of Versailles pages about the little 
nations. His entertaining and ironic 
volume (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave- 
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nue, New York 11; $3.50) elicits the low 
comedy inherent in an average modern 
peace conference. 

Complicated double-dealing after 
World War I baffled many a slower wit 
than his. But Stephen Bonsal followed 
every false promise and torn-up treaty 
through an intricate drainage system, 
down which the Big Four flushed the 
little nations at Versailles. As aide to 
Colonel House and confidential -inter- 
preter to President Wilson, he was made 
privy to all the dirt. 

“Suitors and Suppliants” makes fasci- 
nating reading. As the “submerged peo- 
ples’—Arabs and Greeks and Jews, 
Ukrainians, Danes and Armenians—file 
empty-handed through Colonel Bonsal’s 
pages, ycu are alternately saddened, 
amused, disgusted and made wise in the 
ways of the world. 

“Suitors and Suppliants” is very rele- 
vant now. It exposes, for an idealistic 
farce, the “self-determination of peo- 
ples.”’ It describes graphically how little 
fellows nowadays are gobbled up. It 
seems to prove that we had best give 
up trying, 4 la Wilson, to guarantee the 
independence of every Albania, and 
pursue the reality of world law rather 
than the fiction of national sovereignty. 
“The Education of a Correspondent”’ 
By Herbert L. Matthews 


HERE, first of all, is a long absorbing 
travelog wherein the exotic lands ap- 
pear under gunfire rather than the 
dreamy sunshine of technicolor. As 
travel reading “The Education of a Cor- 
respondent” (Harcourt Brace and Co 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17; $4) 
profits by the colorful pen of Herbert 
Matthews, which made his war reports 
in the New York Times among the coun- 
try’s most readable. Matthews takes us 
to Ethiopia, Italy, Spain, India and 
Afghanistan, introducing a motley of 
brilliant figures, from the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, richest man in the world, on 
aown 

But “The Education of a Corre- 
spondent” is more important as an 
American’s awakening abroad. Mat- 
thews set out with a regrettable attitud: 
toward foreigners: let dog eat dog, he 
thought, and enjoyed the Ethiopian in- 
ision like a prize fight. His “educa- 
tion’”’ was simply in discovering, in the 
course of the Spanish Civil War, that 
poor people hate to be bombed and that 
humanity makes us all brothers 

Matthews’ main subject is fascism, 
the fascist mind. His own case is a good 
one. Like the Nazi, he has a schoolboy’s 
sentimentality about war. Like the auto- 
crat, “I hated stupidity more than any- 
thing else in the world,” he says, “and 
still do.”” He prides himself on “realism” 


‘ 
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in politics, “preferring” the Japanese 
aggression in Manchuria to the moral. 
izing of the League of Nations Which 
never took action against Japan. 


“Alexander of Macedon” 

By Harold Lamb 

THOSE who like military history or his. 
torical fiction will enjoy ‘Alexander of 
Macedon” (Doubleday, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York; $3.50). Haroig 
Lamb’s talent for breathing life into 
the memory of great tyrants and titanic 
wars made his “Genghis Khan” a long. 
time best-seller. 

Nothing seems remote or academic as 
Lamb describes his astounding hero, the 
Macedonian tamer of wild horses, son 
of Philip, the mountaineer king, ang 
Olympias, a priestess of Dionysiac op. 
gies, who, while still in his twenties 
founded 13 Alexandrias and subdued the 
earth. Alexander the Great was no Hit- 
ler. Through conquest, he united all na- 
tions under his own rule, but not for 
tyranny, rather for what we signify to- 
day under the slogan “one world.” 

teaders will find Alexander’s engj- 
neering feats in besieging cities and 
his strategic brilliance in defeating the 
vast Persian armies of the fourth cep- 
tury B. C. as exciting, when Lamb de- 
scribes them, as modern inventions and 
campaigns. They seem, in fact, even 
more impressive, because in those early 
days mankind had less to depend on. ; 


“The Eisenhower Report” 


IN JUNE we reviewed two books which 
have stirred up a storm of controversy 
around the Army’s new Chief of Staff: 
“My Three Years with Eisenhower,” 
idolizing memoirs by the General’s naval 
aide, and “Top Secret,” Ralph Inger- 
soll’s sensational attack, which con- 
demned Eisenhower as the impotent 
tool of British policy, during a Secret 
war between the Anglo-Saxon allies, 
Now, in the “Report by the Supreme 
Commander to the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff on the Operation in Europe of the 





Allied Expeditionary Force’ (Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Printing 
Office, Washington 25; $1.00), Eisen- 
hower serenely contradicts the editor of 
PM. “In the matter of command,” he 
declares, “it can be said here that all re- 
ind Brit- 


forces were smooth and effective.” 


lationships between Ameri: 
ich 


‘‘Murder Rides a Rocket” 

By Frank Diamond 

THIS TALE of spy and counterspy in 
wartime New York packs a wallop. If 
you can stomach the name of the hero, 
Ransome V. Dragoon, there’s_ swell 
ading ahead 

Vicky, beautiful but virtuous all- 
American Mata Hari, plunges into a 
tight and well organized enemy Spy 
ring, and Dragoon is her guide. The 
dashing young co iple exchange bright 
sayings over many a dead body and 
end up triumphantly with the corpse of 
the master spy, whose identity will be 
a surprise to even the most expert 
reader. Highly recommended (Mystery 
House, 123 East 18th Street, New York 
3; $2) BART BARBER 
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Tallyho, 
America 


By EDWIN WARE HULLINGER 


WITH RIDERS numbering in the 


millions, horsemanship has rapid- 





Tazre’s a saying that nothing’s 
so good for the inside of a man as 
the outside of a horse. Apparently, 
and for good reason, too, more and 
more business men are beginning 
to think so. 

Horseback riding has become 
one of the country’s leading pas- 
times. 

Five million “pleasure riders” 
now take to the saddle regularly in 
the United States, according to an 
estimate by the Horse and Mule As- 
sociation of America, an organiza- 
tion whose business is to know 
about horses. 

In the Chicago district, 15,000 
habitually take their mounts out in 
the parks and 27,000 acres of ad- 
jacent forest preserves. Twenty 
years ago, Chicago could boast only 


ly become a national avocation 
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In the eastern half of the United States, where riding mixes with fash- 


ion, “horsey” events frequently rate high on the social calendar 


500 riders and not more than 300 
“pleasure mounts.” 

Surveys indicate that this is typi- 
cal of other cities and many small- 
er towns. The reason, in the words 
of one enthusiast, Roberts Mann: 

“If there’s peace on earth, it’s 
yours when jogging along on a dark 
night to the rhythm of softly thud- 
ding hoofs and the comfortable 
creaking of easy leather.” 

Seldom has a major national 
avocation impressed itself so quick- 
ly on the country’s life. By way of 
“plant facilities,’ thousands of 
miles of bridle paths have been laid 
out in the past 15 years. Bridle 
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paths are to horseback riding what 
the golf course is to golf. Saddle- 
horses, not to mention riders, can- 
not stand hard-surfaced roads. The 
crusade for more and better bridle 
routes was the main urge behind 
the creation of the hundreds of rid- 
ing associations now scattered 
across the country. 

Some of the larger cities hap- 
pened to have excellent riding 
areas already at hand. At Los An- 
geles there is Griffith Park, with its 
thousands of acres; Washington is 
bisected by a rustic wilderness, 
Rock Creek Park; New York has 
its Central Park and just outside, 
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Westchester County—all now criss- 
crossed with bridle routes. 

As with other sports, a sizable 
service supplies industry is growing 
up to provide equipment, clothing 
and mounts. Investment in the 
saddle horse business is said to ex- 
ceed $200,000,000. In many large 
department stores the “riding ac- 
cessory” sections are among the 
leaders in customer draw. 

Even the gadget manufacturers 
are catering to the new interest 
with quantities of “horsey” articles 
—fancy aluminum spurs and bits, 
library fixtures, household furni- 
ture and office appurtenances. 


Many shows staged 


AS a by-product of the growing 
horse-consciousness, periodic horse 
shows have become an established 
feature of community life in most 
large cities. In some regions, such 
as Washington, D. C., there is one 
every week from the end of April to 
November. In southern winter re- 
sorts, they top the season’s array of 
swank events. Women usually 
sponsor the majority of the entries 
with professional horse breeders 
providing most of the rest. 

Polo, of course, has long been one 
of the glossy sports. 

But perhaps the most highly in- 
stitutionalized branch of present- 
day American horsemanship is fox- 


hunting, which retains most of its 
centuries-old pageantry along with 
all the excitement of the chase. 
Quiescent during the summer 
months, except for occasional dawn 
“cub hunts” to train young hounds, 
the sport bursts forth in all its 
“pink” trappings as early in the fall 
as the horses can comfortably fol- 
low the pack. 

The roster of the Masters Fox- 
hounds Association of America lists 
hunting clubs in 27 states which 
actively follow the pack during the 
fall and winter seasons. Virginia, 
with 24 “recognized” clubs, is the 
fox-hunting capital of the 
United States. Not far be- 
hind is Pennsylvania with 
20. 

Maryland has 12 clubs, 
New York nine, Massa- 
chusetts eight, Ohio and 
Connecticut are listed as 
having four clubs apiece. 
North and South Carolina 
each boast of three, while 
Illinois, Michigan, Dela- 
ware, Kansas, and Ken- 
tucky each get credit for 
two. Colorado has one 
club—its members chase 


Polo has long been an 
©XPeNnsive and glossy 
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coyotes when they can’t fing foxes 
—as has Nebraska, Indiana, Ore. 
gon, California, Wisconsin, Wagp. 
ington, Missouri, Georgia, Ve. 
mont, West Virginia, Tennessee 
and Texas. 

Hunt clubs usually have SPacioys 
clubhouses which are centers of go. 
cial life. (Ordinary riding clyhy 
normally are not elaborate, the 
members’ main absorption being 
riding and their mounts.) Hunt 
clubs also have a “pro,” called the 
huntsman, whose job is to “ming” 
the property and look after the 
“hounds.” (The term “dog” is prae- 
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Fox-hunting, perhaps the most highly institutionalized branch of present-day American horse- 


manship, still retains most of its centuries-old pageantry and the thrill of the chase 
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If you set too fast a pace in work or play... worry 
too much ... or often get upset emotionally, you waste your 


energy and fatigue sets in. 











by avoiding such conditions. Store up more energy by get- 


ting enough food, rest, sleep, and fresh air. 


If you are continuously tired or listless, see your 








doctor! It may be an early sign of a serious ailment or an 


infection, or be due to poor eyesight, hearing, 


| 
or posture. . 


You can usually avoid harmful fatigue if you’ll just 








remember to relax! 








Metropolitan's free booklet — 
“Fatigue . . . What To Do About 


OT ie cae at OF da ee TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will 
Metropolitan Life 


benefit from understanding these im- 


That ‘Tired Feeling’’—contai Insurance Company ; ; 
ire eeling contains (A MUTUAL COMPANY) ym portant facts about relaxation. Metro 

m i ’ . : 
any helpful suggestions on how Frederick H. Ecker, cHAtRMAN OF THE BOARD politan will gladly send you enlarged 
to relax and keep fit. Write today Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT copies of this advertisement— suitable 


1 Maptison Ave., New Yors 10, N.¥. 


for booklet 96-P. for use on your bulletin boards. 





TO VETERANS —IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE — KEEP IT! 
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tically billingsgate; also hunting 
folk refer to club premises as ‘“‘the 
kennels.’’) 

In action, the huntsman, in crim- 
son coat, black velvet cap, and 
white breeches, field-manages the 
pack, usually about 15 “couples” 
(pairs of hounds; you never say ‘30 
hounds’’). He is aided by two whips, 
normally members of the club, with 
each having the title of Honorary 
Whip. They also ride in bright red 
coats—“pink,” in hunt parlance. 


“‘Master”’ is in charge 


PACK and riders are under the 
command of the pink-garbed 
“Master,” a club member. Like the 
sea captain, his rule is tradition- 
ally absolute. Good form requires 
that members tip their hats to him 
when they arrive and salute him 
on leaving. The custom 
stems from mediaeval 
England, where the Mas- 
ter owned the hounds, 
paid all expenses, and 
invited his friends for 
the fun. In present-day 
England, hunt Masters 
often are supposed to 
make up any deficit in 
the club’s annual bills. 
The honor can set the 
Master back 1,000 pounds 
or more. 

Only the hunt “staff,” 
former staffers, and 
riders the Master signals 
out as “qualified hunts- 
men,” normally have the 
right to wear “pink.” 
Others—both men and 
women—wear black 
coats, white breeches, 
high black boots, and 
top hats and derbies. 
Hunting hats have cork 
cushions in the crown, 
in case the rider lands 
on that end. 

Hunts still rendezvous 
to the blast of the horn. 

At the Potomac Hunt 
Club, which I attended 
last spring, half of the 
riders were women. It’s 
not unusual for a third 
to be. That afternoon 
the Acting Master was Col. Harry 
H. Semmes, Washington attorney, 
who, as General Patton’s aide, led 
the dramatic tank battle at the 
Casablanca landing. Another mem- 
ber is Commander Hughes, whose 
gunnery from the deck of the U. 
S. S. Savannah helped turn the 
tank battle into victory. Hughes 
also captained the U. S. S. Panay 
when she was sunk in the “China 
Incident.” He now is president of 
the Terminal Storage and Refrig- 
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eration Company in Washington. 

‘“There’s nothing one-sided about 
fox hunting,’ Semmes said, later, 
in front of a crackling fireplace in 
his country home. ‘Or, if there is, 
it’s in the fox’s favor. Our club 
hunts every Saturday and Tuesday, 
but we do not average more than 
two or three kills in a season.” 

Along with the horse shows, at 
which hunt clubs usually are well 
represented, fox hunting has made 
important contributions to the im- 
provement of horse breeds in this 
country. A good hunter has been 
known to sell for from $2,000 to 
$10,000. 

While hunting and horse shows 
are spectacular, the majority of 
Americans who ride for pleasure 
are content to take their recreation 
on bridle routes in the city, open 
country or in the mountains. 
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Good ‘‘western’”’ mounts can be purchased 
$100 to $200—maybe $50 if you're lucky 


Like swimming, riding flexes all 
the muscles. And the necessity of 
constantly controlling an alert 
mount absorbs the attention, shut- 
ting off thoughts of the day’s rou- 
tine. A horse is a good companion, 
too, and one without worries or 
business troubles to talk about. 

Said Dr. A. J. Ochsner, world 
famous physician and surgeon, 
who rode regularly the last 40 years 
of his life: 

“There is 


no form of exercise 
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that so fully affects every nerve 
and organ of the human body. It 
makes the digestive organs fune. 
tion properly and forces deep 
breathing, an enormous advantage 
to a man who spends his working 
hours in mental activity.” 


Aid to good health 


STORIES abound of physical and 
nervous resurrections achieved jp 
the saddle. There is the case of the 
West Coast university president 
who progressed from a near nery. 
ous breakdown to radiant health 
via the bridle trail. Staffers at 
Washington riding academy like to 
chuckle about a certain high schoo] 
principal whose sharp tongue 
made it dangerous to come within 
50 feet of her when she first took 
up riding. After three months she 
was so genial the “help” 
stood in line for the 
pleasure of riding with 
her. 

In the eastern half of 
the United States, where 
riding mixes with fash- 
ion, the sport can be ex- 
pensive. Mounts bring 
from $300 for a “cheap” 
horse to a minimum of 
$1,500 for a good hunter, 
Owners willing to care 
for their mounts can 
feed them for a dollara 
day in their own stables; 
if they hire a groom to 
come even once a day, 
costs probably will total 
more than the _ usual 
boarding-stable fee of 
$2 a day for feed and 
grooming. Rental rates 
average from $2 to $3a 
ride, the intervals vary- 
ing from one to two 
hours. 

A male rider can spend 
$150 to $250 for his tai- 
lored riding clothes; a 
woman from $250 to 
$350. Saddles and other 
equipment can set the 
for sportsman back another 

$200. Incidentally, acad- 

emy instructors advise 

their clients to wear long 
underwear; “shorts” don’t work 
well in a saddle. 


ONG ROBER 


In the West, especially the 
northwest, a horseman and his 
family can get along on much 
less. Good “western”’ mounts can 


be bought for $100 to $200—$50 
if you’re lucky—and all you need 
for style are dungarees and flannel 


shirt. Your lady can be well- 
dressed for $25 to $50. 
Every year, America’s great 


(Continued on page 93) 
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‘*!’m a transatlantic pilot and I fly to England 
































regularly, but my home is in Chicago. This 
home town of mine has really become a 


% 14 


world port and I can see why. I get around 
quite a bit and yet Chicago is nowadays only 
a few hours away from practically any for- 
eign country. I’ve seen a lot of the world but 
I'll take Chicago, and I’m glad my children 
are being brought up and educated here. 
My family and I think Chicago is a great 
place to live, and do I tell ’em about it when 
I'm away from home!”’ 


This pilot knows his Chicago. The airlines he repre- 
sents and many thousands of other Chicagoans who 
work in transportation have brought Chicago next door 
to the world. For years the Middle West has been a 
leader in the production of goods for export. As the hub 
of the nation’s population, industry, raw materials, 
transportation and agriculture, Chicago provides ex- 
cellent facilities for export and import. And, more 
than a fifth of the 10,000 manufacturing firms in this 
area are engaged in foreign trade. 
To industry and business seeking locations, trans- 
portation is only one of the many advantages 
offered by the Chicago and Northern Illinois 
territory. As an aid to those considering re- 
location, we have established the Territorial 
Information Department to supply factual data 
concerning this area. This department will 
supply studies in as great detail as is required 
confidentially and without charge. 





Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center 

of the United States * World Airport + Inland Waterways + Geographical Center of U. S. 

Population + Great Financial Center * The “Great Central Market” + Food Producing and 

Processing Center + Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing *+ Good Labor Relations Record 

+ 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power « Tremendous Coal Reserves + Good Government + Good 

living « Good Services for Tax Dollars. Send for free booklets containing useful 
information on these advantages. 





This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages 
of Chicago and Northern Illinois. For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY © ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Trade Revolution—uU. S. Style 


(Continued from page 54) 
say. Countries having monopolies 
and accepting the American Pro- 
posals in good faith still would 
have difficulty in living up to the 
principles. For example, a country 
such as France, with a tobacco 
monopoly, might wish to import 
less tobacco so as to keep up domes- 
tic prices. Again, a state tobacco 
monopoly probably would not buy 
in as many markets as would a 
large number of private importers. 
A state monopoly seeks conveni- 
ence of operation. 


Protecting nationalization 


DIFFICULTIES may be expected in 
those cases where raw materials 
for nationalized industries are 
bought increasingly by the govern- 
ment. Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
France and Britain are cases in 
point. These questions will be trou- 
blesome, particularly since it is 
difficult to define unfair and dis- 
criminatory state trading. 

Both in the coming trade-agree- 
ment negotiations and in the 
broader international trade con- 
ference, a subject of major Ameri- 
can interest is the British system 
of empire preference. Under that 
system, “buying British’ has cer- 
tain advantages. American busi- 
ness men want the opportunity to 
enter empire markets on terms of 
equality with empire producers. 

For example, with the elimina- 
tion of empire preference, Cana- 
dian manufacturers of automo- 
biles or business machines would 
have no advantage over American 
producers. Defenders of empire 
preference often cite as its raison 
d’etre the Hawley-Smoot tariff, but 
restoration of pre-Hawley-Smoot 
rates probably would not of itself 
suffice to remove empire prefer- 
ence, because its roots go back into 
the 19th century. 

Since the United Kingdom has 
subscribed to the general princi- 
ples of the Proposals, and has 
agreed to support them in an inter- 
national trade conference, the im- 
pression has got around that em- 
pire preference is soon to end. This 
is doubtful. 

The question is one to be decided 
not merely by the UK, but by all 
the empire, and the existing sys- 
tem has its strong supporters in 
the dominions as well as in the 
British Isles. If, despite UK support 
of the Proposals in the interna- 
tional conference, the American 
trade program is not adopted, it 
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may be claimed that the British 
will none the less have lived up to 
their commercial promises. to 
Washington, while we fail to get 
the trade gains we thought the 
loan would “‘buy.”’ 

In not all respects does the 
American Government live up to 
its own Official trade philosophy. 
Export subsidies are just one ex- 
ception. Another is the recent trade 
pact with the Philippine Islands 
providing for mutual preferential 
import treatment over a period of 
28 years. While the circumstances, 
it may be argued, are “special” in 
this case, empire countries may not 
agree and in fact do not. 

Suggestive of the character of 
discussions in the coming inter- 
national conferences is the ex- 
change of views between the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and the London 
Economist earlier this year. Con- 
gress has insisted that exports 
fostered by loans made by U. S. 
Government agencies must be 
carried exclusively in American 
vessels, unless sufficient U. S. ton- 
nage at reasonable rates and fair 
sailing schedules is not available. 


Our own discrimination 


ALSO, it is the general policy of 
the Export-Import Bank that the 
bank’s loans be used for purchas- 
ing American goods and not the 
goods of other countries. The Lon- 
don Economist, having editorially 
criticized this American practice, 
received from the Export-Import 
Bank a letter in defense of this re- 
strictive policy. Interesting is the 
Economist’s comment on it: 

“In short, what the Export-Im- 
port Bank is arguing is not that it 
does not discriminate, but that its 
discriminations are justified and 
even helpful in view of the fact 
that the world is not, in fact, a 
multilateral world. Precisely so.... 
It is reasonable to propose that 
both Britain and America should 
retain their respective discrimina- 
tions, though perhaps submitting 
them to some impartial examina- 
tion to avoid abuse. Or it might be 
reasonable to propose, as an act of 
faith in the restoration of free 
trading conditions, that both coun- 
tries should simultaneously aban- 
don their discriminative practices. 

“What is unfair is that the pres- 
ent state of the world should be 
held to justify a continuance of 
American discriminations without 
the same benefit being extended 
to Britain.”’ 


NATION'S 


Obviously, the British-Americap 
problem extends beyond mere em. 
pire preference. Washington has 
marked off for ultimate eliming. 
tion the entire system of bilatera] 
trade and exchange agreements of 
the sterling area. Such bilaterg) 
agreements are now in force be. 
tween Britain and a number of 
non-empire countries and seem to 
be ruled out by the British financig) 
agreement with the U.S. In a worlg 
limited to multilateral trade they 
would have no place. Will these go9 
If so, will they stay “gone?” 


Free trade is weak in Britain 


IF THE Labor Government adopts 
the American trade Proposals, jt 
will do its best to live up to them, 
But many Conservatives oppose 
adoption of the multilateral trade 
system. 

Dr. Paul Einzig, London financial 
writer, repeatedly has described 
British fears of the consequences 
of becoming, through Bretton 
Woods, the loan, etc., a tail to the 
American economic kite. Laborites 
share those fears, Einzig reports, 
because “it was the repercussions 
of the Wall Street slump that 
brought down the Macdonald La- 
bor Government” in 1931. 

Should another similar slump 
occur, the ten per cent devalua- 
tion leeway afforded Britain under 
the Bretton Woods program will 
not suffice to safeguard Britain’s 
trade. The London Economist, ina 
recent issue, also sounded a warn- 
ing against excess optimism: 

“To counter many misconcep- 
tions prevalent in the United 
States, it should be stressed at the 
outset that the grant of the loan 
will remove the need neither for 
import licensing nor for exchange 
control in this country. Quantita- 
tive restrictions on imports will re- 
main for the time being, though 
they may be modified in the light 
of what transpires during the 
pending international conferences 
for trade and employment. That 
charter, however, is merely a basis 
for discussion. ... The only com- 
mitment on imports that has crys- 
tallized as a result of the ratifica- 
tion of the loan agreement is that 
Britain ceases specific discrimina- 
tion against U. S. imports.” 

One of the perhaps less conspicu- 
ous tough problems facing inter- 
national trade negotiators will be 
that of “infant industry” coun- 
tries. A trend toward industrializa- 
tion has been growing for years in 
countries throughout the world. 
Reasons have been varied. Foreign 
exchange shortages, national pride, 
rivalry, military considerations, all 
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The Conference Lasted 200 Miles! 


portant contract. And the final figures weren't quite 

ready when it was time to leave for the meeting— 
600 miles away. So the boss reserved connecting Pullman 
bedrooms. When the wall between them was swung back, 
ious, comfortable ‘‘conference room”’! 


4 They had a last minute chance to bid on an im- 
° 


there was a spa 





While they worked in air-conditioned comfort, 

e the Pullman porter kept the thermos jugs filled 
with fresh water—brought cigarettes and refresh- 
ments—gave them the attentive personal service for 
which Pullman has been famous for more than 80 years. 
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got a good night’s sleep—undisturbed by any 
thought of not getting there in time, for there isn’t 
any worry about weather, roads and mountains when you're 
on a train. What a swell way to travel! Going Pullman, 
you get comfort, service and safety that no other. way of 


3. The conference lasted 200 miles! Then they all 


going places fast can match! 


GO PULLMAN 


TRE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE 
WAY OF GOING PLACES AST! 











COPYRIGH T 1946, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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Could this risk 
wipe out your profits ? 
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CHECK YOUR RECEIVABLES... 
THEN SEND FOR THIS BOOK ON 


“CREDIT LOSS CONTROL" 





A large percentage of your working capital is represented by 
your accounts receivable. Look at your statement. Then think what 
could happen .. . if business failures and credit losses shot up again as 
they did after World War I. In that period of readjustment, current 
liabilities of failures shot up to 553% of the 1919 total in just two years. 


Will that happen again £ No one knows. But sound business 
judgment will tell you that your receivables are important assets at all 
times . . . subject to risk at all times . . . should be protected at all 
times. That is why manufacturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of 
business carry American Credit Insurance . . . which GUARANTEES 
PAYMENT of your accounts receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you 
when your customers can't. 
‘““Credit Loss Control’’... a timely book for executives... may 
mean the difference between profit and loss for your business . . . in the 
months and years of uncertainty and change that lie ahead. For a free 
copy, address American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
. 41, Baltimore 2, Maryland. tthe, 
Dept. 41, Baltim laryland GA cl a a 
PRESIDENT 
53" Year ° 
| ’ as 
huceanas American 


A) «6Credif Insurance 


COMPANY 


oF Wew Vane pays you when 
WUE) TITY, 


Ce 


your customers can’t 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


have played a role. Partly, the de. 
sire to industrialize has been be- 
hind many foreign demands for 
financial assistance from the Us 

A country which, with or with. 
out borrowed capital, has estap. 
lished an infant industry is going 
to be under considerable home 
pressure to protect that industry 
by trade barriers of some sort. 

Quite apart from any inconsgjs. 
tency between Washington’s trade 
Proposals and its public and pri- 
vate foreign investment program 
the industrialization of raw mate- 
rial countries would seem to be 
contrary to the theory of inter. 
national division of labor implicit 
in the multilateral maximum-trade 
objectives of this country. US. 
officials, of course, reject the no- 
tion of any inconsistency. 

“The more _  industrialization,” 
they say, pointing to past trade 
statistics, ‘“‘the more U.S. interna- 
tional trade there is.”’ 


Limits on cartels 


CARTELS also are earmarked for 
special treatment in the confer- 
ences. “If trade is to increase asa 
result of the lightening of govern- 
ment restrictions,’ the Proposals 
state, “the governments concerned 
must make sure that it is not re- 
strained by private combinations.” 

The Proposals suggest machin- 
ery for dealing with private cartels. 
To meet problems arising in raw 
material countries (a _ subject 
linked with that of cartels) the 
Proposals recommend intergovern- 
mental agreements. In these, con- 
suming as well as producing coun- 
tries would participate. 

This subject, too, offers difficul- 
ties. Not a few raw material pro- 
ducers consider it the duty of 
larger and wealthier countries to 
guarantee stability for the prices 
and markets for the unprocessed 
commodities. If private commodity 
acreements are outlawed, countries 
concerned will insist upon some 
effective governmental substitute. 

With the progressive movement 
of business back to peacetime pro- 
duction, it has become increasingly 
evident that greater volume of 
trade is necessary. The United 
States is making the moves which 
it hopes will result in strong re- 
sponse on the part of the confer- 
ence-participating nations. 

Between now and the consum- 
mation of this country’s trade 
hopes lies much difficult negotia- 
tion. With even the best of will on 


| all sides, fully undoing the work of 


the ’30’s will take years and require 
a much more favorable political 


| climate than prevails today. 
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Us This picture was taken in 1900. Today... asa photograph . .. it’s as ;, 
vith. good as ever; as a record, it’s more interesting, more valuable every year. We ?- 
Stab- Photography lasts ... And because it lasts, photography has great usefulness bi 
ee. to business, industry, and the professions. 
satay B Once an accident scene, an operation, a construction project are photo- 
“ eCd use graphed, the completeness and accuracy of details can be lastingly assured. 
aa Once nameplates, legends, dials, or designs are reproduced with the 
rade 

Kodak Transfax process on products with non-porous surfaces. they become 


ri- 
on 4 photography permanently lightproof, waterproof, dilute acidproof, rubproof, oilproof. 


late- Once contracts, drawings, or other valuable papers are automatically 


te photographed on Recordak microfilm,-they can be stored with maximum i 
. , 


olicit | sts protection against fire, Hood, theft. 

‘rade 1 eee Photography lasts... 

US, “a 5 j 
It has many other unique characteristics. If you want to get a briet 


- no- 
introduction to some of the things photography can do for you because of 
ion,” these abilities, write for our new, free booklet, “Functional Photography.” 


= Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








Theodore Roosevelt on tour during the 1900 Presidential campaign 
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advancing business and industrial technics — Functional Photography 
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They Wear No Man’s Collar 


(Continued from page 52) 
whose California brand of liberal- 
ism sometimes appears slightly 
pink to an easterner, is a forth- 
right labor friend. Yet none are 
die-hard, labor-is-perfect howlers; 
none depends entirely on labor to 
Keep her seat. 

Nor are any congresswomen 
spokesmen for business interests or 
pressure groups. And they are all 
Caesar’s wives when it comes to 
profiting from their positions. 


Douglases ran for husbands 


FIVE have or have had children. 
Only two have young children, 
Helen Gahagan Douglas and Emily 
Taft Douglas of Illinois. These two 
are in a sense war substitutes for 
their husbands. It was the original 
plan in the Douglas families that 
the husbands would try to enter 
Congress. When America entered 
the war both men enlisted, and 
their wives ran for office. 

Helen Douglas’ husband, Major 
Melvyn Douglas, the movie actor, 
served in the CBI theater, has re- 
turned unharmed. Emily Douglas’ 
husband, Marine Major Paul Doug- 
las, was wounded at Okinawa. He 
is an ambulatory patient at the 
Naval Medical Center just outside 
of Washington. 

Because it involved family life, 
one of the rare roll calls in which 
the women were watched as bell- 
wethers was the recent House vote 
on extending selective service. Ex- 
cept for Miss Sumner, all the 
women voted for it and against 
the amendment exempting youths 
and fathers. 

All generalizations being false, 
including this one, it may be said 
that the more successful 
and best adjusted con- 


was a natural. She says proudly 
in the “Congressional Directory” 
she was “born, educated and al- 
ways lived in Jersey City.” She 
omits the year. Tall, dark-haired, 
hearty, with the Irish knack for 
politics, she comes closer than any 
of the others to being considered 
just another member by her male 
colleagues. She is a widow and 
childless. 

Mrs. Norton was the first woman 
elected to Congress by the Demo- 
crats and she is the first to be 
chairman of a congressional com- 
mittee. First it was the District of 
Columbia committee which made 
her unofficial mayor of Washing- 
ton. Now it’s labor. 

Her job is hard. Labor has bitter 
House foes; its majorities are 
harder come by there than in the 
Senate. In her Republican minor- 
ity are some stormy petrels like 
Clare E. Hoffman of Michigan. But 
she gives no quarter and asks none. 

Last spring the Women’s Na- 
tional Press Club gave her its 
Achievement Award for govern- 
ment. 


Followed her husband 


MRS. Rogers, who is Mrs. Norton’s 
opposite number, was elected in 
1925 to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of her husband. Mrs. 
Rogers did not spring from “the 
people’; she was graduated from 
private schools, Rogers Hall in her 
native Lowell, and Madame Julien’s 
school in Paris. This elegant back- 
ground has not prevented her from 
pleasing her importantly industrial 
district for 21 years, though it re- 
mains unmistakably reflected in 
her personal characteristics. 





Mrs. Rogers has two potent com- 
mittee assignments. She is ranking 
member on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation and second ranking on 
Foreign Affairs. Should House con- 
trol shift, she is due to be her 
party’s first woman chairman of q 
committee. 


Interest in women’s affairs 


UNLIKE Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Rogers 
rather specializes in women’s af- 
fairs and she has won rather a 
special place in the affections of 
those interested in women’s prog- 
ress. She introduced legislation 
creating the Women’s Army Corps 
and has been a mainstay of the 
nurses. Her legislative fostering of 
veterans springs from experience. 
She nursed the disabled overseas 
in 1917 and for four years there- 
after devoted herself to their 
problems as a Red Cross official. 

At 65 she is a hard worker, a 
touch inclined to overconscien- 
tiousness. Joe Martin has jocularly 
called her his alarm clock because 
of her habit of calling him so early 
each morning about the day’s work. 

Compared to veterans Norton 
and Rogers, the rest are new- 
comers. 

Miss Sumner arrived from down- 
state Illinois in 1938 with what 
seemed superior preparation— 
Smith College, law at Columbia, 
Chicago and Oxford, a Wall Street 
law shop and county judgeship. 
But an attitude aggressively indi- 
vidualistic has not paid dividends 
in a happy and effective House ca- 
reer. Her tacit admission of this 
lies in her voluntary refusal to run 
for reelection this fall. 

The rush started in 1940 with 
two hits: Mrs. Bolton and Margaret 
Chase Smith of Maine, both Re- 
publicans, both filling their late 
husbands’ unexpired terms. 

Born and married to wealth and 
position, Mrs. Bolton has 
made successfully the dif- 





gresswoman is or has 
been married and is ma- 
ture, which merely puts 
her in the same category 
with most people of af- 
fairs. She will probably be 
well educated and have 
had some community and 
social welfare experience. 
Yet the present dean of 
the congresswomen is 
strictly a clubhouse pro- 
fessional. Mayor Frank 
Hague of: Jersey City gets: . 
few geod notices but to 
him goes credit for nomi- 
nating Mary Teresa Nor- 





ton—in 1924. 
Luckily, Mrs. Norton 
70 








“He'll miss this terribly when we find a place” 
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ficult transition from rep- 
resenting silk stockings 
to holding her own ina 
working-class district, a 
change made necessary 
by redistricting of the 
state. She was able to do 
it because she had been 
active for years in public 
health nursing, nursing 
education, social service 
and education. 

Older than the other 
new ones—she does not 
tell her age but states she 
was married in 1907—Mrs. 
Bolton is the rich gentle- 
woman with social in- 
stincts. She is a patron of 
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MIDLAND BANK LTD., ENGLAND—More then 

WH FR 1,000 branches of Midland Bank in England are 
YO UJ G0 woe equipped with Burroughs machines. The picture shows a 

typical accounting machine installation in a London branch. 


One reason why you see Burroughs machines wherever 
you go is that Burroughs has always had a reputation 
for precision-built machines unequaled in the industry. 
Today, the most modern scientific equipment is in use 
in the Burroughs chemical, physical and electronic 
laboratories; the skill, experience and much of the 
fine precision manufacturing machinery so effectively 
employed by Burroughs in producing the famous 
Norden bombsight are being utilized to keep faith 
with satisfied customers throughout the world who 
look to Burroughs for the best in business machines. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 


IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE *« MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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EXPLORING HERCULES LAND 





In Hercules Land are found 
many of the chemical ma- 
terials that help soap and 
disinfectant 
ers to produce better, more economical 
aids to cleanliness and health. 

Hercules Land is the source of pure ter- 
penes, bases for highly effec- 
tive, fragrant disinfectants. 
These terpenes serve as wet- 
ting agents in soap, extenders [=> 
for soap, in commercial laun-| |/j@ 
dering, and in perfume bases. 
Hercules rosins and rosin derivatives are 
used in soap making and as emulsifiers in 
industrial cleaning compounds and house- 
hold cleaners. 

If you make soaps ordisinfectants, it will 
pay you to know more 
about Hercules. The 
new 40-page book, 
“Hercules Products’’, 
describes the many 
chemical materials 
for industrial uses. 


manufactur- 












HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


incompomare 


947 Market Street, W ilmington 99, Delaware 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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the nurses. Her committee is For- 
eign Affairs for which she is well 


—- |qualified. She has been helpful to 


UNRRA and has a slight case of 
Russophobia. 

All this coincides with her back- 
ground. Her domestic voting rec- 


ord—liberal—probably reflects her 
district’s needs rather than her 
personal predilections. Her male 


colleagues are not very cozy with 


|'Mrs. Bolton. They find her a little 


imperious, occasionally arbitrary. 
But they like and respect her. 


Well liked by Congress 


MRS. Smith is the all-around girl 
of the congressional campus. Few 
are as universally ap- 
proved and liked by their col- 
leagues. She is in person the golden 
mean. Other members find her 
considerable capabilities as palat- 
able as her fresh face with its soft 
waves of prematurely gray hair. 
Never extreme, she does not shirk 
taking a position. Few descriptions 
of her omit the word wholesome, 
mony this one. 

Maine went for Landon and it 


ee to return Mrs. Smith 
without much argument. She is 
solidly grounded. A native, ‘she 


worked in a variety of Maine in- 
dustries and, when married, 
secretary of a woolen mill. 

She is the first woman on the 
Naval Affairs committee and the 
only one acceptable to its old czar, 
Chairman Carl Vinson. This is 
vastly pleasing to her coast state. 

Her record is progressive enough 
to satisfy a large labor bloc but yet 
hold her Yankee farmers. Mrs. 
Smith manages to combine the 
sterner Maine virtues with a 
broader outlook and less teacher- 
ish habit than most. 

The author of “The Women,” 
none of whose characters resemble 
any congresswoman living or dead, 
joined the group in 1942—Clare 
Boothe Luce, playwright, author, 
journalist, foreign correspondent, 
lecturer, wife of Time-Life-Fortune 
Luce. 

Congress probably has been more 
of a disappointment to Mrs. Luce 
than she to Congress. The spotlight 
beats only irregularly upon one 
member in 535, the average day 
brings hard work, scant thanks 
and none to impress. 

For various reasons, Mrs. Luce 
has not won the respect her excel- 


was 


‘lent mind and superior prepara- 
ition deserve. There were 
| mistakes. 


initial 
Because many people 
hated Franklin Roosevelt person- 
ally, she underrated the respect for 
the White House in Washington. 

Her Time-worthy “globaloney”’ 
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phrase was hardly worth the dam- 
age to her serious pretensions. Her 
“GI Jim” speech soured many, 
Her first important House speech 
put her in the role of pleader for g 
special interest with which her 
State chairman was associated. 
The public does not get these 
nuances but the House did and it 
was not a help to her drive for high 
level standing. She did even more 
serious damage to that effort when 
she injected farce into the atomic 
energy debate. 

Mrs. Luce’s assignment to Mili- 
tary Affairs is not a happy one. 
She wanted Foreign Affairs which 
suits her experience but her party 
already had two women on this 
coveted committee 

The inveterate middle-classness 
of the House presented its most 
famous member with a problem in 
personal relations. In turn they 
have not been kind, perhaps fear- 
ful of being patronized. 

Mrs. Luce has an excellent vot- 
ing record which would be a help 
should she run for the Senate this 
fall. A race between her and Ches- 
ter Bowles would mean a gaudy 
contest. 

She should do much better in the 
Senate. She has taken her lumps 
already and she is a quick study. 
Her recent conversion to Catholi- 
cism, her increasing championship 
of the colored race, may indicate 
that she has reached a turning- 
point in her life. Clare Luce has the 
brains and control to accomplish 
anything for which she cares to 
pay the price. 

And at 40, she 
women look as if they 
finished dressing 

The California Douglas is 
quite on her political feet yet 
either. But the tall beauty who 
states firmly in her official biog- 
raphy that her occupation is “stage 
star and opera singer” has got the 
instinct for manipulative politics 
that is common to successful bosses 
and rare in women. 


still makes other 
hadn’t quite 


not 


Handicapped at first 


HELEN Douglas had several strikes 
on her on her arrival. She was an 
actress, she was Hollywood, she was 
a pal of Mrs. Roosevelt. It is the 
more creditable that she has estab- 
lished herself as a hard-working, 
intelligent legislator who has jus- 
tified her Foreign Affairs assign- 
ment by leading the House fight for 
civilian control of atomic energy 
with wit and force. 

Of all the women, she is the one 
the professionals are watching. 

Helen and Melvyn Douglas en- 
tered politics via a depression-born 
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Our Pin-Up Girl 


Our “Pin-Up Girl” keeps tab on new indus- that mild climate brings savings in plant con- 
tries for us. As new industries move into struetion. maintenance and fuel costs. 


Southern Railway territory she pin-points the 
. jt an \loreover. she has learned that the Southern 
lo ations ona map. | ast Vvear she used | .O pins “a . - Tr’ ] 
é : ; Railwav Svstem offers efficient, dependable, 
and she is using even more this year. Je : ‘ 

: economical mass transportation for all kinds of 


She listens with mounting enthusiasm when freicht bringing supplies to the factory 
é a ging § ’ 
our industrial development experts quote facts doors, and taking finished products to great 
. < « an] . . - 
and figures on the unlimited opportunities in consuming centers and to busy ports. 


the South for economical and profitable pro- e 

, ‘ : . “cause ° e y ws é - 
ees Se eee Be cau e our “I in Lp Girl kno 4 th it “in 
: dustrially, the trend is Southward.” she’s reserv- 
s heard all about the Souths raw ma- 


Shi 


ing a spot on the map for vour factory. 
terials, ample reservoir of skilled and unskilled 
Look Ahead ... Look South! 


CrmaeT EF. Rom rere 


workers, abundant power and fuel. She knows 


President 
= rN SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
ati | mee The Southern Serves the South 
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DOUBLY DELIGHTFUL 
The Southern Comfort 
CHAMPAGNE COCKTAIL 





FROM AN OLD PRINT: A Steamboat Race On The Mississippi 


Doubly Delightful—lively 
champagne and subtle, smooth, 
100 proof Southern Comfort: 
Into champagne glass pour 
one pony of 
chilled Southern 
Comfort, dash of 
bitters (option- 
al), fill with very 
cold champagne, 
garnish with thin 
lemon peel. It’s 
marvelous ! 
e 


RECIPE 
BOOKLET 
ON EVERY 
BOTTLE 











Theres Only Que 


” “SERVED ON MANY OF THE NATION'S FINEST TRAINS 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, ST. LOUIS 2, MO, 
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interest in California’s excruci- 
ating migrant problem. He was 
soon appointed to the state relief 
commission; she became Demo- 
cratic National Committeewoman. 
' In California they go in for poli- 
tics in a big way and Mrs. Douglas 
is one of the maestros. She digs up 
suitable candidates, she organizes 
districts, she zestfully fights for 
| behind-the-scenes power. At the 

1944 national convention § she 
fought the Edwin Pauley group of 
her delegation in behalf of Henry 
Wallace’s nomination. 

Her friends’ constant counsel is 
for patience and control and they 
say she will take advice. She gets 
on well with men. Given the breaks 

|'—and brakes—her future is bright. 

The Democrats of Connecticut 
have scored some of their greatest 
successes with college professors— 
notably former Governor Cross— 
and Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse 
is another bull’s-eye. A professor of 
economics at Connecticut College, 
she was drafted for the secretary of 

| the state job, from there slid into 
| the House in ’42. 

Acting completely in her cool, 
intelligent, methodical character, 
she has organized her political life 
precisely as she laid out lectures 
for the school year. 
| She asked for the committee 
| suited to her specialty, Banking 

and Currency, where she has made 

a remarkable impression on such 
complexities as Bretton Woods, the 
British loan and OPA. Her bridge 

from the House to the home folks 
takes the form of bimonthly trips 
| to talk over current problems at 
| whatever forum is available. The 
| effect is a smooth Woodhouse ma- 
|chine in a normally Republican 
| district. Her male colleagues re- 
spect her brains and political acu- 
men enormously, though she is too 
'much on the thinking-machine 
type for any great camaraderie to 
develop. Her precise appearance, 
delicate and dignified, also discour- 
ages any hail-fellow friendships. 





Largest constituency 


THE House member who repre- 
sents more people than any other 
is Emily Douglas who was elected 
at-large from Illinois in 1942. Mrs. 
Douglas therefore has had to do 
almost a senator’s job. 

In a gesture of unusual sensibil- 


lity, the leadership placed both 


Douglases on Foreign Affairs in 
recognition of their stake in the 
war, both their husbands. being 
then in the Pacific. 

Intelligent and intellectual, with 
long experience in civic affairs, 





Emily Douglas has been an ex- 


tremely useful legislator. Innately 
modest, she is neither a leader nor 
a rebel, but is never a blind follow- 
er. Her inclination has been to- 
ward women’s and welfare legis]g- 
tion; she is currently promoting 
federal aid to rural libraries. 

More than other newcomers, she 
has won friends with a gentle qual- 
ity that is altogether feminine. 

The South, better late than 
never, sent its two in 1946, Helen 
Douglas Mankin of Georgia and 
Jan Pratt of North Carolina. 

Miss Pratt, whose career has 
consisted of being an efficient sec- 
retary to four North Carolina con- 
gressmen over a period of 22 years, 
was appointed as a courtesy when 
her last boss died last spring. By 
that time the primary had been 
held so she could not run, even had 
she wished, for the full term. She 
is well-qualified and her friends 
hope she will feel the stirrings of 
ambition. 


A career in politics 


MRS. Mankin is different. She is 
a career politician who served her 
apprenticeship in the Georgia leg- 
islature before the mid-term re- 
tirement of her congressman gave 
her her chance. A lawyer, she built 
her campaign on the issue of dis- 
criminatory freight rates charged 
the South, which indicates her pro- 
fessional flavor. In the legislature 
she had fought child labor and for 
improved health and welfare. 

Her unexpected success attracted 
attention because an almost solid 
bloc of colored votes in Atlanta 
gave her a last-minute majority. 
This was misleading. She is strictly 
a southern liberal which puts her 
about center, and she is a right- 
side-of-the-tracks native of At- 
lanta with a family background 
that is intellectual and profes- 
sional. Mrs. Mankin profited from 
Gov. Ellis Arnall’s drive to liberal- 
ize Georgia; whether it will pull 
her through again is doubtful. 

Tall, nervously vital, a little on 
the trying-too-hard side, Mrs. 
Mankin has been a quick study in 
the House. She has the makings of 
a good member. 

It was Mrs. Mankin who elicited 
from Speaker Rayburn the clue to 
the current crop of congresswom- 
en. When Miss Pratt was appoint- 
ed, the House, responsive to her 
long service among them, seated 
her with kudos, hearts and flowers. 

“You-all didn’t make that much 
fuss over me or the rest of us,” jest- 
ed Mrs. Mankin to the Speaker. 

“No, ma’am, we didn’t,” conceded 
Rayburn. “But the rest of you play 
for keeps.” 
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Is anything more imp 


Most men want money and the good things money can buy. 

Yet every employer has sensed, at times, that something 
more than money is involved in the psychology of a man 
asking for a raise. 

To the man who works for you, a raise is a handshake, a 
vote of confidence. It tells him: “We like your work. You 
have a future here.” It satisfies the need for recognition that 
lies deep in our hearts and the equally great need to feel safe 


in our jobs. 

In the same sense this is the strength and value and the 
importance of a pension plan. It says to all those who work 
for you: “Your future and your peace of mind are important 
to us.” To older employees a pension plan means security. 
To ambitious youngsters it means advancement through the 
regular retirement of older men. To both it is a token of 
management's sincere interest, all the more reassuring be- 


cause it is freely given. 
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ortant than a vatse? 


A John Hancock man can tell you many useful things about 
pension plans and offer sound, conservative advice based on 
the experience of thousands of other employers. Best of all, 
he can devise a pension plan suited to the particular needs 
of your business. 

Your local John Hancotk agent is ready to place his ex- 
perience as well as home office assistance at your disposal. 
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Is Prohibition Coming Back? 


(Continued from page 49) 
Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton. 

It is the clearinghouse and pa- 
ternal mentor for the Anti-Saloon 
Leagues of 33 states. Training 
courses for speakers, organizers 
and promoters are conducted at 
Winona Lake, Ind., home of the 
late Billy Sunday. Edward B. Dun- 
ford, the League’s legal counsel, is 
an outstanding authority on liquor 
litigation. His predilection for state 
rights guides League policies on a 
gradual step-by-step campaign for 
prohibition. 

On the opposite side of the 
world’s largest library is found the 
Methodist Building, national head- 
quarters of the Methodist Church. 
This building also rents rooms to 
congressmen and competes with 
the Supreme Court for the best 
public cafeteria on Capitol Hill. All 
denominations have temperance 
societies, but the Methodist is the 
best known. 

Its executive secretary, Ernest 
H. Cherrington, with years of dry 
campaigning behind him, outlines 
present tactics as the education of 
the public, winning small units 
and eventually states. 

The National Temperance Move- 
ment headquarters is in Chicago. It 
has cooperating or affiliated units 
in 26 states and Canada. While all 
organizations avow their unselfish 
cooperation in the cause, no love 
is lost between this group and 
the Anti-Saloon League. Leaguers 
comment that the National Tem- 
perance Movement was organized 
by dissenters from their organiza- 
tion, while the Movement’s sup- 
porters believe League policies are 


INBAD THE IMP. 


of a bygone age and that new blood 
is needed. 

The Movement is committed to 
“a positive, constructive, scientific, 
up-to-date activity in temperance 
cultivation” which they hope will 
appeal to GI’s, high school and col- 
lege graduates and business men 
and women. The Rev. W. Earl 
Hotalen, a Methodist clergyman of 
Birmingham, Ala., is president, and 
Herbert H. Parish, a retired pas- 
tor, is administrative director in 
Chicago. 

Unique among temperance or- 
ganizations is the American Busi- 
ness Men’s Research Foundation in 
Chicago. It was organized in 1927 
by business men from more than 
50 lines and most states. Richard 
H. Scott, head of Reo Automobile 
Company, was its first president. 
Frank E. Gannett, publisher, of 
Rochester, N. Y., served as presi- 
dent, an office now held by Henry 
M. Johnson, Louisville lawyer. 

The Foundation produces mate- 
rial which others can use. It pub- 
lishes the liquor interests’ state- 
ments of tax contributions but 
adds its own deductions of the 
cost of accidents and crime “at- 
tributable to drinking.” It reported 
that distillery warehouses were 
bulging with reserve stocks, and 
that cries of shortage were. to in- 
crease prices and get another 
holiday from producing for war 
purposes 


Cartoons help the battle 


THE “Old Judge Says” cartoons 
by the liquor interests prompted 
the Foundation to launch its own 
series, “It’s Hard to Believe.” An 


advertising battle is a new wrinkle 
in the conflict which started in 1789 
when the first temperance society 
was born in Connecticut. Michigan 
last year was dotted with modest 
roadside signs extolling that state’s 
wines. This year, drivers could 
read: 

“Wine has drowned more men 
than water,” “The mahogany bar 
often leads to the basswood casket,” 
“Wheat and corn crops change but 
the wild oats crop is stable,” and 
other advice. 

The rivals have their own 
privately produced propaganda 
movies. The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union shows “Pay 
Off” at its rallies; the wets show 
“Meet the Martins,” and the Anti- 
Saloon League stages a _ show, 
“Prisoner at the Bar.”’ 

The Foundation has a motion 
picture editor to criticize alcoholic 
beverage scenes and dialogue and 
the unconscious humor of Holly- 
wood. It says Charles Jackson, au- 
thor of “Lost Week End,” credits 
Hollywood with reforming his 
drunk, a Hays’ office change, while 
the book left him out on a limb. 
The Bourbon Producers’ full-time 
Hollywood public relations man, 
Walter E. Kline, had the souse ask 
for rye, not bourbon. 

After years of curing screen ac- 
tors of the habit of ordering 
Scotch and soda, “The Great John 
L” came along with a bourbon 
taste. A scene in which John L. 
asked for a double bourbon and 
smashed the glass against the back 
bar was cut and dialogue added to 
the effect that he was for modera- 
tion but not for prohibition. 

Variety, the theatrical maga- 
zine, reports an eager wine public 
relations man who wanted trade 
mention in “Our Vines Have Ten- 
der Grapes.” He was informed that 
neither vines nor grapes were in 


LEARNS ABOUT RESPECT / 








LETS GET A SLOT 
MACHINE 6OSS. 











DOES YOUR BANK 
HAVE ONE ? 





WELL, We’Re 

RUNNING A 
RESPECTABLE 
BUSINESS, TOO 


rr RESPECT MY BUSINESS 
| AS MUCH AS A BANKER 
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DOES His. 





NBAD GETS 
AROUND A LOT 

ANO SPENDS HIS 
TIME IN TIPPING. 

HE ALWAYS HAS A 

SURE THING 

ON PROFITABLE 
GYPPING 


BUT WHEN HE HANDS 
YOU THIS ONE 

AS AN EASY-MONEY 
GAME 

REMEMBER THAT 
THESE RACKETS 

NEVEE HELP A 
PLACE'S NAME 


Ut 








The Conference on Alcoholic Beverage Industries, in its desire to offset unfavorable opin- 


ion, distributes cartoons, such as this one, emphasizing the respectability of its retail outlets 
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the picture and advised to consult 
“Grapes of Wrath,” which is 
equally arid. 

Since its first meeting in Cleve- 
jand on November 17, 1874, WCTU 
has organized in 54 countries. Oth- 
er organizations may get more 
neadlines, but WCTU is the solid 
support for every dry battle from 
the smallest village to the big city. | 
It is an organization of members— | 
400,000 in the United States—each 
working for the cause and paying 
$1 a year dues. 

Its aim is total abstinence for the 
individual and prohibition for state 
and nation. 

World headquarters is in London, 
though Mrs. Ella A. Boole, presi- 
dent, lives in Brooklyn. The na- 
tional headquarters is in Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin, a speaker 
at dry rallies of importance, is na- 
tional president of WCTU. 

Busy middlemen between the 
wet and dry forces pre the law- 
makers. During the last two years, 
1.570 liquor regulatory bills were 
introduced. Of these only 65 passed | 
and 30 are still pending. 

Most of the bills which passed re- 
lated to taxes, while those which 
died covered every conceivable | 
possibility. Sen. Arthur Capper of 
Kansas wants to prohibit liquor 
advertising by radio or mediums | 
using interstate commerce while | 
Congressman John E. Rankin of | 
Mississippi would limit the pro- 
hibition to radio. Alabama, Idaho, 
Indiana, lowa and North Dakota 
suggested prohibiting all such ad- 
vertising, but Minnesota would 
exempt periodicals. Mississippi and 
Virginia would merely tax it. 

The busy legislator finds much 
to regulate in the 17 states where 
the sale of alcoholic beverages is a 
state monopoly—Alabama, Idaho, 
Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Montana, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia and Wyoming. 

Putting states into the liquor 
business has increased consump- 
tion in some, reduced it in others. 
But it is profitable—Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Michigan take in more 
than $100,000,000 a year. 











Beverage industry talks back 


THE ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE in- 





dustry, realizing it has a fight on 
its hands, has mobilized distillers, | 
vintners, brewers, wholesalers, rec- 


tifiers, 
dealers. 
Last June, Licensed Beverage 


distributors, and retail 


Industries was incorporated in| 


New York for public relations. 


| 


Ir YOU NEED MORE CASH 
than you can get from present 
sources, send for a copy of “A Better 
Way to Finance Your Business.” 
Learn how little money costs, how 
much more you can get and how 
long you can use it under our 
Commercial Financing Plan. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers 
have used our plan to a total of more 
than One Billion Dollars in the past 
five years . . . because they found it 
more liberal, more flexible, more 
conducive to progress and profit. 


Our new book gives you the com- 
plete story. You'll find dollars and 
cents comparisons of the low cost 
of money under our Commercial 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 





Financing Plan vs. Time Loans . 
with case histories of the growth and 
profits which customers have real- 
ized through our plan. You'll find 
that our plan involves no inter- 
ference with your management .. . 
and frees you from worries about 
renewals, calls and periodic clean- 
ups of your loans. 


Send today for a copy of “A 
Better Way To Finance Your Busi- 
ness”. . . and see why the number 
of new users of our plan thus far in 
1946 is more than double the num- 
ber for the like period of 1945. No 
cost. No obligation. Write the near- 
est Commercial Credit office listed 
below and ask for booklet “‘C.” 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 





FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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SWINGLINE’S patented 7 
Swing-Back head assures split- A 
second loading. This easy-action a 








stapler tacks and pins, too. Loaded “9 
with SWINGLINE’S 100% ROUND WIRE “= 

non-clog Staples, it’s the World’s speediest 
stapling team. Make your office, home and 
school Swinglined. 


SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC.* LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


STAPLERS STAPLES 








100% 
wire staples are 
best for all 
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BUSINESS SUCCESS 


At the Tip of Your Pen! 





Send for this Famous FREE Booklet! 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” is a 
stimulating, 64-page booklet which de- 
scribes the Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
executive training plan. If you are ambi- 
. tious and really want to 
get ahead in the business 
and industrial world, you 
| will find this one of the 
| most stimulating pieces of 
literature you have ever ee perenne neko 
read. eth ; 
It is mailed to you abso- fe ae yey ee 
lutely FREE! Use the cou- 
pon! ne ae 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTI ndust 8 new mode 
Dept. 449,71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 
54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page 
book—“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 





Forging Ahead 


Business 








Duophoto Corp 
a 





30 WEST 25TH STREET, N. Y. 10 
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| W. W. Wachtel, president of Qgj- 
| vert Distillers, is chairman. 
| The Distilled Spirits Institute in 
| Washington keeps the trade jn. 
formed and does research. It jp- 
cludes distillers, vintners who dis. 
till fruit brandies, and allied trades 
The Institute originally covered g 
broad field until its head, pr 
Wesley A. Sturgis of Yale Univer- 
sity, resigned. 

In 1940, the Schenley group set 
up Allied Liquor Industries in New 
York to handle its public relations 
while the others established the 
Conference of Alcoholic Beverage 
Industries. 

Licensed Beverage invites aj 
into the fold, particularly the beer 
people. Their organization is the 
United States Brewers Foundation 
in New York. California wine in- 
terests support the Wine Institute 
in San Francisco. New York, Michi- 
gan and Ohio, producing ten per 
cent of what is consumed, have 
their own organizations. 

Until recently the beer people 
have borne the brunt of the fight. 
Sale of 3.2 beer was, and still is, 
legal in all states though not in all 
counties, and beer interests reason 
that it is better tactics to get beer 
exempted from a local option con- 
test than to fight to save the pur- 
veyors of more than 3.2. 


Advantages are told 


THE liquor industry tells the pub- 
lic of its tax contributions; of 
its $3,500,000,000 of war bond 
purchases, alcohol production for 
rubber, explosives, aviation fuel, 
plastics, rayon, drugs, wine tar- 
trates, livestock feeding, grain 
gifts to UNRRA, widespread com- 
munity work and liberal charities 
none of which encourages drink- 


The Wine Institute shows that in 
38, before it popularized wine, 
California grapes sold for $12 a ton 

t reached $100 in 1944. It issues 
booklets urging moderate use, asa 
beverage with meals and in cook- 
ing. In the seven years, per capita 
annual consumption has increased 
from around half a gallon to three- 
fourths, still far behind the 30 gal- 
lons per capita in France, 25 in 
Italy and 15 in Argentina 

Many persons believe the drys 
are sincere but intolerant in advo- 
cating sumptuary laws to prevent 
a citizen from taking a drink. The 
same persons class the wets as so 
tolerant that they tolerate flaunt- 
ing of law, social or state, as part 
of the business. To these persons, 
moderate drinking and observance 
of laws offer the only satisfactory 
solution to the problem. 
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Youth Storms the College Portals 


(Continued from page 43) 
we are to reduce delinquency and 
improve human relationships. 

A program of education cannot 
solve the problems leading to an 
industrial crisis, but it can find the 
facts and explain their meaning 
and implications to the people. 


This requires a knowledge of 
economics, government, history, 
psychology, and sociology. It is dif- 


ficult to reach a reasonable grasp 
of labor-management problems 
short of several years of higher 
learning. 

The top leaders in labor and 
management should be given such 
understanding, along with many 
men in the rank and file, in order 
that issues may receive a fair 
discussion 


Education can go wrong 


WHILE there is no danger of too 
much education, education may be 
misdirected. No country had bet- 
ter technically trained people than 
Germany, but something went 
wrong with the total educational 
program. Its people were so naive 
as to be ruined by the Nazis. With 
all their getting, they failed to get 
understanding. 

The economic justification for 
subsidizing college training cannot 
rest alone on occupational need. It 
must be based on the need for per- 
sonal and social competence. As 
the individual gains in skill, judg- 
ment and general usefulness, he 
repays society a hundredfold. 

The need is met not by limiting 
education, but by directing it into 
good channels. The college student 
of the future may not be satisfied 
by existing occupational courses or 
by standard liberal arts curricula. 











“And this is Mr. Wade, one of my 


husband's very best co-signers”’ 
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He may regard the latter as too | 
abstract or remote. 
Below the professional levels of | 
medicine, dentistry, law and en- 
gineering we find a tremendous 
area of demand. It embraces such 
fields as retailing and small busi- 
ness Management, building con- 
struction, electrical technology, 
metal products manufacturing, 
transportation, industrial chemis- 
try, mechanical design, graphic 
arts, food administration, home 
administration and installation, | 
maintenance and operation of | 
mechanical equipment. 

In the industries represented in | 
New York State, there are places 
for five technicians for every pro- 
fessional engineer employed. 

To meet these needs the state 
has committed itself to an experi- 
mental program that calls for the 
immediate opening of five State 
Institutes of Applied Arts and| 
Sciences. These institutes will offer | 
two-year programs in vocational- 
technical education designed to be 
terminal. Of every 100 youths in 
New York prior to World War II, 
only 50 finished high school; 20 of 
these entered college or profes- 
sional school. It is believed that 
from six to ten of the 30 who grad- 
uated but did not go to college 
would enter institutes if they were 
generally available. A primary con- 
cern in the new institutes is a bal- 
ancing of occupational and general 
education. 

If the number of youths in high- 
er education should double, how 
much plant expansion will be 
necessary? What will be the cost? 
Who is to provide the funds? 

If New York figures are typical, 
classroom and laboratory facilities 
can absorb a 50 per cent increase 
in enrollment (through the utiliza- 
tion of 50 to 75 hours per week). 
Also, colleges with a relatively high 
faculty-student ratio could add 


students to existing classes with- | 


out too serious an impairment of 
teaching quality. 

It appears that if colleges are to 
double their 1940 enrollment by 
the 1960’s, they will require a 100 
per cent increase in faculty, the 
same increase in housing and din- 
ing facilities and at least a 50 per 
cent boost in classroom and labora- 
tory space. While the new outlay 
will be large indeed, youth cannot 
wait. All the indicated expendi- 
tures are in the direction of peace 
and a better life. 
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FREE Booklet tells amazing 
story of tested methods. 
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Notice the amazing importance of the Sensitive In- 
dex. When the market advances and this Index de- 
clines it shows declines ahead. If this difference lasts 
only a few days the indication is for a minor decline. 
If it lasts for weeks and repeats, it shows bear mar- 
kets ahead. When the market declines and this Index 
refuses to decline, it points to advances. The data of 
this Index with a chart is published weekly in our 
bulletins, 

Send today for your copy of a new FREE booklet 
which outlines in detail a tested method for making 
money in the stock market TODAY. If you knew 
when to buy and sell, would there be a ceiling on 
your stock market profits? 


The SENSITIVE INDEX indicated trends clearly 
and confidently. It has two parts—one for buying 
levels, the other for selling levels. 


If you send AT ONCE you will not only receive this 
booklet FREE, but also a copy of our Investor's 
Bulletins. 


But you must send AT ONCE—supply of booklets 
is severely limited. Send NOW. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS, beer. « 


30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
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@Do/More chairsarethe § 
choice of thousands of 
busy executives for 
comfortable sitting, and 
postural aid to physical 
fitness, mental alertness. 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 907 Elkhart, indiana 


DO/MOR 


Send for FREE booklet, 
“PHYSICAL FITNESS" 
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Euchidas ran to Delphi 
and back in one day. 


EPITAPH ON A 
GRECIAN TOMB 
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WHEN the Greeks defeated the Persian Army 
on the plain of Asopus in 479 B.C., they were told 
by the oracle of Apollo to offer a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving with fire from the altar at Delphi. 
A Greek lad named Euchidas, seeking to serve 
his native town of Plataea, ran to Delphi and 
obtained the required fire. He made the 125 mile 
round trip between daylight and darkness, but 
was so exhausted he expired soon after delivering 
his flaming torch. 

Today, a person doesn’t have to carry a torch 
or be a marathon runner to serve his community. 
In thousands of local chambers of commerce all 
over the country civic-minded men and women 
are working together to make their communities 
better places in which to live. 

If you would serve your community, your local 
chamber has room for you and work for you. 


¥ > NO matter how good your Chamber manager is, he 
can’t do his most effective work without your help. 
Ask him what you can do. Then if you want to dig 
deeper into the possibilities of Chamber work, read 
“Local Chambers, Their Origin and Purpose.” Ask 
for a copy. It’s free. 
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diificulty in preparing for expan. 
sion; some desire to remain smal]. 
Relatively few such colleges Charge 
the full cost of education. Income 
| from endowment or gifts make up 
the difference. These sources are 
less reliable than in the past. 


More financing needed 


TO EXPAND the facilities of exist. 
ing colleges and to create new high 
schools of learning will require g 
broad base of support. This base is 
general taxation. The taxes may be 
levied by local, state or federa] 
Government. The tax needs of the 
federal Government are geared to 
war—past, present and future, 

What we need now is a plan 
whereby federal funds can be made 
available to the separate states, 
which are responsible for educa- 
tion, in order to assist in financing 
the new programs. Not only class- 
rooms, laboratories, libraries and 
residences are contemplated—and 
in huge numbers—but the whole 
structure of staff training, selec- 
tion, salary scale, and retirement 
needs careful study. 

A college is no better than its 
classroom, and a classroom no bet- 
ter than its teacher. We are not 
dealing with inanimate objects; 
we are serving youth, and especial- 
ly richly deserving youth. 

The present bulge in enrollments 
came on so fast that there was lit- 
tle opportunity for planning. It has 
to be met through emergency 
measures. The second bulge in en- 
rollment will reach the colleges 
after 1960 and it may level off after 
1965. If the birth rate resumes its 
downward trend, it may decline by 
1970. 

The shortage of faculty will be 
critical. In addition to a normal 
increase in teachers, which can be 
accomplished by adding new in- 
structors from the graduate 
schools, the colleges may have to 
adopt a flexible policy in regard 
to retirement age. By raising the 
retirement age between 1946 and 
1950 and between 1960 and 1965, 
faculty numbers may be increased 
more rapidly. 

In a word, college education is 
the new success story. In a com- 
petitive world, we should do well 
to bring every American youth to 
his highest level of economic and 
social achievement. 
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STENCILS Machines cut: 1/2°, 3/4”, 1 For de- 


ails, sample stencils, prices, pin this to 
FOR business letterhead with your name. 
MARKING MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
SHIPMENTS 72 MARSH BLDG., BELLEVILLE, Hit., U.S.A 
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1- Pics Is PIGS.” Later, hogs. And still later—ham, sausage, bacon 
be ...choice viands of the family of meats. 


But they wouldn’t be—they couldn't be—were it not for salt. For I nternation al 

salt is basic in pork-curing . . . to farmer and packer alike. S ] c 
d A prime favorite is Sterling Granulated Salt . . . famed for purity a t ompany ’ nc. 
% and dependable quality. Farmers favor, too, the sureness of Sterling “SALT HEADQUARTERS” 


Sugar Curing Meat Salt .. . in imparting to meat, even as it cures, Sicinteen. Ce. cnn oie Melk, 1% 


that sweet, smoky tang of “Country Style” Hams and Bacon. 
: Sterling Salt for Industry, 


L- lo the meat packing industry salt is indispensable as brine. And Agriculture, the Home 
ll particularly favored is Lixate brine. Why? Because it is crystal 
clear... and automatically produced from Sterling Rock Salt by 
International’s special Lixate process. 
Serving not only farmers and packers but many others as well... 
ss International is known as “Salt Headquarters.”” The company’s 
skilled engineering counsel, as well as its unique salt processes, 
expand and control salt’s functions...and save industry man- 








hours and money. 
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Nine Tips for All Good Men... 


(Continued from page 38) 
their sleeves and begin swinging. 
And he wants to see principals, not 
substitutes, in the main event. 

A firmly fixed opinion in con- 
gressional circles maintains that 
no business man should expect to 
get more out of government than 
he puts into it. That being true, the 
opinion continues, most business 
men today are vastly overdrawn at 
the government bank. It is high 
time for them to begin doing their 
part, especially with the national 
campaigns at hand. 


A course for business men 


FEW business men with whom I 
have come in contact deny they 
have been loafing politically. Most 
say they would be willing to be- 
come more active if they knew 
where to begin work and how to 
continue it. 

That being about the only excuse 
offered, I have carried it back toa 
dozen of my congressional friends 
of different parties and have asked 
them to chart a course of political 
activity which a business man can 
follow. 

For safety’s sake, I have added 
that the course shall provide safe- 
guards against personal embarrass- 
ment, business losses and possible 
indictment. Iam not kidding about 
possible indictments. Many busi- 
ness men actually fear that getting 
into politics would be equivalent 
to inviting a jail sentence. 

Here is the completed, congres- 
sionally approved course in nine 
easy steps, guaranteed to meet the 
specifications set forth above: 


1. Register yourself as a voter 
and get others to register. 


Elections are won or lost, pri- 
marily, on registration days. In 
most states, if you don’t register in 
advance of elections, you cannot 
vote. This fact is either not recog- 
nized or remembered by a majority 
of taxpayers and solvent people. 
But it is remembered by the non- 
taxpayer and the public charge. If 
either forgets it, some person who 
controls his vote remembers it for 
him. 

First, then, every business man 
should register himself regularly. 
He should see that adult members 
of his family also register. Beyond 
that circle every man must use his 
own judgment about whom he 
shall urge to register. There is no 
harm, however, in a business man’s 
asking his friends and employees 
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not only to register but to get their 
friends to register. 


2. Become acquainted with poli- 
tical leaders and public officials. 


This may sound like a large un- 
attractive and well-nigh impossi- 
ble order. It is not. 

It suggests an advanced course 
in both salesmanship and good 
citizenship. Political leaders and 
officeholders are the best salesmen 
in the world. If they were not they 
could not keep going on the few 
tangible goods they have. There is 
not a business man in the nation 
who cannot learn something to his 
advantage by meeting political 
leaders personally. Many business 
men fairly shudder at the thought 
of mingling with professional poli- 
ticos. Yet those who take the 
plunge usually come up smiling 
and well pleased with the experi- 
ence. 

The only dependable way to get 
better men in public office is first to 
convince the leaders that better 
men are needed and can be elected. 
If you decide the methods of a boss 
are wrong, examine them from the 
inside. Possibly, too, if your ideas 
are as good as you think they are, 
he will accept them. You cannot 
change the bosses or their prac- 
tices unless you know them first- 
hand. A few sound suggestions 
planted in the ear of a political 
leader who knows and trusts you 
may prove effective. 

Personal acquaintance with lead- 
ers goes far in Washington. I have 
been astounded many times at the 
number of prominent business men 
in the country who, when ques- 
tioned, admitted they did not know 
either of their senators or their 
congressman. Worse yet, some have 
admitted not even Knowing the 
names of their Washington repre- 
sentatives. Every business man of 
any standing should know his 
House member by correspondence, 
at least. One of the best invest- 
ments a business man can make is 
a trip to Washington to get ac- 
quainted with his representative. 
If this is impractical, a congress- 
man can be met when he is home. 


3. Study public questions and 
views of local leaders. 


Most information of this kind 
can be obtained through reading 
the newspapers. Every local, state 
and national political unit issues 
publications devoted exclusively to 
party attitudes on public questions. 
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Get on their mailing lists. Don’t be 
ashamed to take the Congressiong 
Record and to read it, too. Take the 
late Al Smith’s advice and look at 
the record. 


4. Insist on knowing what all 
candidates stand for. 


Every business man can adq 
materially to his own information 
and perform a real public service 
by insisting that candidates ang 
officeholders be explicit about their 
attitudes on all important public 
questions. This is particularly im- 
portant on legislation relating to 
taxation and other matters vitally 
affecting business. Most officeholq- 
ers now harassing business have 
kept themselves on the job by 
ducking and indulging in double- 
talk when confronted by a demand 
for a straight view on an important 
economic problem. 

The surest cure for this sort of 
public disservice is for men who 
know the subject involved to pin 
down candidates and officeholders 
to definite statements as to their 
attitudes. Insist on answers which 
cannot be misinterpreted. 

Business channels for the dis- 
semination of such matters of pub- 
lic interest are limitless. Yet only 
a fraction of them are being used. 
For instance: In the hundreds of 
industrial house organs, with cir- 
culation literally in the millions, 
I never yet have seen space in one 
devoted regularly to national ques- 
tions. Why would it not be a good 
idea to write congressmen and 
senators on all questions of direct 
interest to your industry, get and 
publish their ideas? 

Most business executives hesitate 
to express their views on public 
questions to their employees. 
Enemies who would tear down in- 
dustry and deprive employees of 
jobs are not so hesitant. The sur- 
est way to encourage the hate-the- 
boss attitude is for the employer 
to keep quiet on questions affect- 
ing the employee’s well-being. 

I spent many years in the public 
utility field fostering better public 
relations between employers and 
employees. I found that a majority 
of workers wanted to know how the 
boss really felt about public ques- 
tions. They were greatly influenced 
by his opinions on the mutual wel- 
fare of company and men. 


5. Make your political opinions 
available to the public, too. 


Too many business men under- 
estimate their ability to render 4 
public service by getting openly 
into politics. 

The average taxpayer, and that 
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includes many millions more than 
formerly, would appreciate the ad- 
vice and comment of well-known 
and experienced business men on 
current economic questions. But 
there is no way for the average 
taxpayer to make this contact. And 
the business man generally thinks 
he has no way to reach the public. 
The result is that the two, the 
timid, good citizen who craves 
sound advice from a business man 
on public matters and the timid 
business man, seldom meet. 

It is astounding how many un- 
thinking persons who are depen- 
dent for their livelihoods on re- 
turns from industry take the 
crackpot’s economic advice because 
there is no other being pushed. I 
know of a case where the chief 
stockholder of a plant gave $50,000 
to politicians who were at the time 
engaged indirectly in promoting a 
strike in her own plant. She be- 
lieved in the “cause” as explained 
by the head of the party and forgot 
the strike was a part of his national 
program. 

There should be local forums for 
the discussion of public problems 
in every city. Business men should 


participate in them, giving the 
people the facts. Many persons 
dodge their civic duties because 


they fear open activity might hurt 
their businesses. The reverse often 
is true. 

A business friend of mine in 
North Dakota is an active Demo- 
crat in that strong Republican 
community. As a staunch party 
man, he does not hesitate to do 
anything for his organization he 
thinks he should do. Instead of 
hurting his business, he says his 
devotion to the cause he believes in 
has helped sales. He assures me 
that most of his present large trade 
comes from Republicans who ad- 
mire his frank support of his be- 
liefs. Chiefly, because of his will- 
ingness to help his party, the 
Democratic nomination for United 
States senator recently was offered 
to him. 

Letter writing to newspapers is 
most important. The radicals use 
this to good effect. They do not 
sign their own names, of course, 
but conservatives can sign “Old 
Subscriber,” or ‘‘Pro Bono Publico,” 
as easily as can radicals. Editors 
like to receive letters for their 
“Open Forum” column and sub- 
scribers like to read them. 

6. Show a willingness to work 
for your political organizations. 

Practically all business men are 
Willing to contribute cash to the 


parties of their choice, but many 
Stop there. They never think that 
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there are a lot of odd jobs they also | 
can do. 

Every political organization al- 
ways is short of help. Sometimes it 
is due to lack of money, but more 
often it is inability to get qualified 
personnel. People to speak, to run 
meetings, to write speeches, to 
handle correspondence, to do a 
thousand chores requiring more 
than mere clerical intelligence are 
what are needed. These are the 
jobs business men and women are 
qualified to do. Yet, so often they 
do not volunteer to do them. 





If you doubt that such help is | 
appreciated, offer your services. 
Offhand I recall one of America’s 
wealthiest young men running a 
transcontinental campaign train 
for four months, being kicked 
around like a porter and loving it; 
of a Supreme Court justice’s wife 
addressing envelopes by the thou- | 
sands; of a lawyer who left his) 
practice for a year 


oil man who acted virtually as a 


valet for a vice presidential candi- | 
date. Ionce met a Montana saloon- | 


keeper who, disguised as a chauf- 
feur and driving his own car, was 
hauling a prohibition presidential 
candidate to several back country 
meetings in order, he explained, 
that “the people may hear both 
sides of the wet and dry question.” 


7. Raise money to the limit of 
your ability in a legal way. 


The erroneous idea prevails that 
there is something crooked or il- 
legal about contributing money to 
a political campaign. It is entirely 
legal for an individual to make 
contributions to campaigns, but it 
is illegal for corporations to con- 
tribute. 

It is the duty and privilege of 
every citizen to contribute to the 
funds of his party. Campaigns cost 
money—lots of money, and it is 
not fair to ask candidates to pay 
the costs. 

Business men can help their par- 
ties by seeing that funds are col- 
lected and disbursed in a business- 
like way. In so far as possible, ex- 
penditures should be broken down 
carefully. Waste comes when a wad 
of money is given a leader to spend 
as he sees fit. Such a situation pre- 
sents a great temptation. This does 
not apply so much, of course, to 
national committees, which usual- 
ly are well controlled. 


8. Vote and help get out the vote 
on election day. 
Strange as it may seem, a lot of 


persons who are forever cussing 
the government fail to vote on 
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to write | 
speeches for a candidate and of an | 





EXECUTONE, the modern electronic inter-com, 
gives you split-second, direct voice-to-voice con- 
tact with every member of your staff. 


No more chasing from office to office to get 
wanted information. No more clogging up your 
switchboard with “inside” calls. You simply 
press a button on the EXECUTONE and talk 
with your man! The voice is clear and natural. 


EXECUTONE gives you instant control of 
every department—enables you to speed-up 
production, get more work done! The coupon 
below will bring you the whole story! 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


Over 90,000 successful EXECUTONE instal- 
lations, backed by our unconditional guar- 
antee are your assurance of 
trouble-free, performance and 

dependability. EXECUTONE = 
Inter-Com Systems are individ- 
ually engineered to your particu- 
lar requirements...installed and 
serviced by factory-trained spe- 
cialists in principal cities 
throughout the country. 
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Two-station systemsfor at 
as little as $61.1 kger 
systems, with upfo 10 
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COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Mail Coupon for Further Information 











EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. J-2 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

1 am interested in data on EXECUTONE. 

[] Please send literature. 

[] Have representative call. No obligation. 
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Vegetables for freezing 


must be PLANNED 


before they are PLANTED 
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YORK Continuous FAST FREEZER 
that will bring THIS SUMMER to 
your dinner table NEXT WINTER 


YORK equipment is today processing 
more than half of the nation’s frozen 
foods. And, as the advantages of this 
faster, automatic 


newer. freezing unit 


become known, more and more of 


America’s quality food packers are 

turning to quick freezing for their top 

grades of produce. 
QUALITY CONTROL 


through quick freezing 


is assured 
action that 
glazes the 


wet produc t, insuring 


liefeiperalin 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


against loss of quality in freezing and 
storage...flexible freezing cycle permits 
timing of operations to the exact re- 
quirements of the crop being processed 
..automatic operation means complete 
sanitation since the product is un- 
touched by human hands. 
EFFICIENT OPERATION is as- 
sured through complete hydraulic action 
that means smooth action with a mini- 


mum of wear and tear... compactness 


and Hie Condilioning | 


MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 


How It Works 


In the center illustration the York 
Continuous Fast Freezer is shown 
processing peas in bulk. 

After blanching, grading, cool- 
ing, washing, and inspecting, the 
peas float down the flume line at 
the extreme left and spill onto the 
sieve-bottomed freezer trays. The 
filled tray moves to the right un- 
der a plow that spreads the peas 
evenly on the tray. Still wet, the 
peas enter the insulated freezing 
chamber and the freezing column 
where they are quickly glazed 
with a thin coat of ice. Here, a 
hydraulic lift raises the tray six 
inches in the column, where it is 
held in position until the lift de- 
scends and rises again with the 
next tray, pushing the first tray 
further up the column which 
holds 40 trays in all. 

As the 41st tray enters the 
freezing column, the top tray is 
pushed off the top of the stack 
onto the discharge conveyor track. 
Arms of the dump mechanism 
pick up the tray and empty it by 
slamming it down against the 
edge of the breaker bin. It is then 
swung back below the level of 
the discharge conveyor where it 
slides down the return ramp by 
gravity, ending up on the loading 
conveyor for a return trip. 

As the frozen peas tumble down 
the inclined breaker bin, they pass 
onto gravity hoppers from which 
they are packaged and sent to 
storage. 

In the case of peas, each tray 
has remained in the cold air blast 
of the freezing column for 51 
minutes, a tray being added and 
one removed every 77 seconds. At 
this rate, the double column unit 
illustrated will process 7500 
pounds per hour. 





is seen in the fact that the vertical 
freezing column, occuping 16 square 
feet of floor space, provides the capac- 
ity of a 100 foot belt 4 feet wide... hot 
gas defrosting, often called “}unch-hour 
defrosting,” is so rapid that the freez- 


ing column need not be unloaded. 


And, of the utmost importance to 
everyone, the fact of full automatic 
action means lower prices for topgrade 


frozen foods. York Corporation, York, Pa. 
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A situation arises that calls 
for consideration of the directors 


—or it might necessitate an imme- 
diate conference with dealers, dis- 
tributors or salesmen. But whatever 


it might be, your Kansas headquar- 
ters is the natural meeting point 


MANY IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES 
ENJOY THIS ADVANTAGE NOW 


Among the more than 3000 manu- 
facturing and processing plants 
already in Kansas there are 
more than 50 nationally known 
industries who have established 
their principal plants or major 
‘branches in Kansas where they 
may enjoy the competitive advan- 
tages of central location. This 
Commission will gladly supply 
essential facts regarding this 
and other considerations. 





because it is accessible by air in less 
than 15 hours from every corner of 
the country. Whether from Boston 
or San Francisco, Seattle or Raleigh, 
Brownsville or Minneapolis they can 
tell you over the phone, “I’ll be there 


” 


in the morning. 


In today’s fast 


changing world speed is important. 


Your Kansas location assures you of 


this advantage... and many others. 


You will find much of 

interest in the brochure, 

Let’s Look Into Kansas. 
Ask for it on your 


letterhead. 





KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


WILLIAM E. LONG, Secretary-Director 


802-A Harrison Street, Topeka, Kansas 
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election day. Some of them forget 
to register, others are too lazy to go 
to the polls. Many decide ‘“‘my vote 
won’t count.” Such people, of 
course, get and deserve the kind of 
government that is coming tg 
them. And neither they, nor any- 
one else like them, will ever get any 
better government until they meng 
their ways. 

The truest thing in politics is 
that officeholders invariably repre- 
sent fairly accurately the kind of 
people who voted for them. 

I once called on a potential can- 
didate for President to discuss 
ways and means by which he could 
obtain the nomination. It was a 
local election day and my first 
question to him was whether he 
had voted. He astounded me by 
saying he was unaware that an 
election was being held. Quickly 
grabbing his hat, he leaped into a 
taxicab and went to the polls. 
Within a year, he was nominated 
for President and almost elected. 

There is plenty of work for every- 
one to do on election day. Having 
voted himself, seen that his family 
and close friends voted, the good 
citizen should go to party head- 
quarters and ask what else he can 
do. Nor should he quit until the last 
poll is closed. 

Make it your job to get a com- 
plete poll list and insist that every 
voter be accounted for before the 
polls close. Chances are your less 
vigilant workers will talk behind 
your back about that “item-check- 
ing business man,” but that is all 
right. Every vote rounded up helps. 


9. Win or lose, maintain contact 
with your public officials. 


It is nice to have your candidates 
win an election, but even if they do 
not, don’t lose contact with the 
winners. Remember, once a man is 
elected to office, whether he is a 
senator, representative, governor 
or what-not, he is one of your em- 
ployees just as much as your choice 
would have been. Recognizing this 
fact, let him know you are looking 
to him for good service. 

Nobody loves a kind word or hon- 
est, friendly advice more than 4 
senator or representative in Wash- 
ington. Most of his mail deals with 
his failure to do something or with 
something which, in the view of the 
writer, he has done wrong. Seldom 
does a member get a letter similar 
to this one which a mid-western 
congressman received. He is a Re- 
publican and the writers said they 
were Democrats. Here is what they 
wrote: 

“Having been solicited by various high 
pressure groups to write you on their 
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own pet, s% lfish schemes, we decided 
to write you our own sentiments. 

“In our business we come in contact 
with a variety of people and have ques- 
tioned many of them concerning your 
official conduct. In practically every case 
they express themselves as being well 
pleased with the way you have repre- 
sented us 

“We recommend that you work for 
the interests of your country and ignore 
the high pressure minorities and we 
are quite sure that the big majority of 
the home folk will be behind you in the 
future as they have in the past. 

“Our country needs more statesmen 
and fewer politicians. 

“Yours for a better AMERICA,” 


The member gratefully replied: 


“Your letter is one of the most heart- 
ening and encouraging I have had in 
many a day. It very definitely corrobo- 
rates my conviction that the best politics 
is to do right 

“Many times it has seemed that about 
every organized minority is opposed to 
me, but when the votes are counted, I 
find that the great majority of the peo- 
ple are standing with me. You can count 
on me to continue to do my level best 
even though PAC and kindred organiza- 
tions threaten me with political extinc- 
tion.” 


Let’s close with the sage advice 


of an old-timer in the House: 

“As business men become active polit- 
ically, let them realize that they cannot 
have everything their own way. Too 
many of them, in the beginning, may 
think that paying for a clambake should 
give them control of the party. Probably 
the most their support will get them is 
a right to be heard. If what they want is 
fair and sound, they may get it. But no 
man, regardless of the size of his contri- 
butions, ever Should ask a member of 
Congress to espouse a cause which is 
not fair and wl he would not support 
himself right t in the open.” 


The field is wide open, Mr. Busi- 
ness Man. Move in. 





Three Helpmates 
of Destiny 


(Continued from page 56) 

the conservatives in the Adminis- 
tration and in Congress would not 
have them. No intramural fight 
during the Truman Administra- 
tion has been more violent or less 
noisy than this. The onlookers 
Suggest that publicity would have 
defeated the New Deal plan to 
capture the commission 

A milder list was framed to in- 
clude Harold Smith, director of the 
budget; Oscar Chapman, assistant 
secretary of the Interior; and Sum- 
ner Pike, former member of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. The end result appears to be 





Santa Fe 


.. to the colorful Southwest 








That's right, chico. 

And “all the way” in the finest modern style= ; 
and new on new and faster schedules. | 
For Santa Fe feels a great debt to nature for the colorful, 
romantic land through which it runs —and 

a real responsibility to our patrons, to fake them 


through it in the finest way. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 
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BEST LOCATION 
FOR SMALL PLANTS 


-.-employing up 
to 100 workers. 
In the excellent small towns of Georgia 
you'll find friendly, native-born workers, 
a mild climate, raw materials for many in- 
dustries ... 
close by. Write Industrial Development 
Div., GEORGIA POWER CO., Atlanta, Georgia. 


rich, expanding markets are 






PLANT the Future in 


GEORGIA 


She'll thank you many, many 
times for her Beautiator Elec- 
trical Manicurist. This beautiful, 











and 
buffs the nails, rolls back ener 
removes cuticle, massages the 
fingers and hands . . . gives a 
perfect manicure in just ten 
minutes. 

















Thousands of women 
now enjoy exquisite 
manicures with 
Beauvtiator. Send 
cash or money order 
for $29.75 to The 
Beautiator Corpora- 
tion, 8756 Woodland 
Ave., Cleveland 4, 
Ohio. Literoture on 
request. 








ELECTRICAL MANICURIST 


o>, For COMPETENT 
= PHOTOGRAPHIC 


= SERVICE: in the U.S. 
> and Canada, deal with pro- 


fessional photographic studios 
which display this emblem. 
Sorry, our supply of the 1946 Directory, listing 
competent photographers all over the country, is ex- 
hausted. However, if you will write us, we shall be 
glad to see that you receive the 1947 issue, which 
will be available early in the year. 


Write to Charles Abel, Executive Manager, 
THE PHOTOGRAPHERS ASS'N OF AMERICA 


520 Caxton Building * Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT HOTELS 
Frank E. Weakly, President 


2600 WOODLEY ROAD, N. W. WASHINGTON, 0. C. 
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that President Truman threw into 
the discard all candidates who 
might be suspected of unsound— 
or at least uncertain—economic 
ideas and, after five months, 
named the three members of the 
commission in accordance with 
the mandate of the Act: 

“Men who, as a result of train- 
ing, experience and attainments 
are exceptionally qualified to in- 
terpret economic developments, 
appraise programs of the Govern- 
ment, and to formulate national 
economic policy.”’ 


Edwin G. Nourse 


THE SELECTION of Edwin G. 
| Nourse as chairman was widely ap- 
proved editorially. He believes in 
the private enterprise system and 
thinks it must be accommodated 
to the broad ends of the national 
welfare. He had been working for 
a considerable time on a book in 
which he planned to examine pre- 
cisely the problems which will 
come before the NEC. It would, he 
thought, occupy the remainder of 
his active career. 

An indication of his attitude 
'may be found in the subtitle of 
ihis latest book, ‘“‘How Can Busi- 
'ness Leaders Save Private Enter- 
prise?’”’ He includes union execu- 
tives among business leaders. He 
has been with the Brookings Insti- 
tution since it was founded in 
1922, and has devoted much of his 
| time to agricultural economics. He 
might have gone ahead with his 
contemplated book while a mem- 
ber of the NEC, but reluctantly 
abandoned it. 
|. He felt that the public might 
|}have misunderstood his position 
| with regard to his fellow members 
if he had continued with a plan 
which was very near to his heart. 
All his life he has been an econ- 
pong No golf, poker, bridge or 
other relaxation has been per- 
mitted to interfere with his work. 








John D. Clark 


\IN WYOMING, John D. Clark is 
known as “Jack.” He is little known 
lin Washington, because he is as 
‘western as the Platte River. He 
| was born in Ft. Collins, Colo., in 
1884, was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in 1905, took 
his law degree at Columbia in 
1907, and settled down in Chey- 
enne, Wyo., to practice. In eight 
years he was Cheyenne’s city at- 
torney. After two years he got out 
of the city job, hung up his own 
Shingle, and found a client in a 
small oil company which was hav- 
ing legal troubles over its location 
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in the Salt Creek field. He won the 
case, but the company’s treasury 
was bare: 

“Why don’t you take some Stock, 
Jack?” 

Perhaps he wanted the stock. In 
any case there was nothing else he 
could do. Almost overnight the 
stock blew up in value like a ba}- 
loon, and if statements of his 
friends are to be credited, he found 
himself a two-time millionaire. 
Of course he was in politics. 

One of his friends was Joseph @. 
O’Mahoney, who had been a news- 
paperman in Boulder, Colo., not 
too far from Ft. Collins, and later 
was to become a senator. 

U. S. Senator John B. Kendrick 
died in December of that year, and 
“Jack” Clark was considered a cer- 
tainty for the appointment to fill 
Kendrick’s place. But Clark had 
other plans. 

“You'll not go wrong,”’ 
tellers say he told Gov. 
Miller, “if you name 
honey.” 

The pay-off came later, but there 
was no taint of selfishness in the 
suggestion. When he was 40 years 
old he felt he was financially able 
to do what he wanted. He was then 
president of the Midwest Refining 
Company and a vice president of 
Standard Oil of Indiana. All his life 
he had wanted to be a teacher. 

He resigned his business posi- 
tions and went to Johns Hopkins 
in Baltimore to study. He bought 
a large house in one of the suburbs 
and entertained on a scale hitherto 
unknown in scholastic circles. 

In 1931, he had his Ph.D. He had 
written as his thesis for his degree 
“The Federal Trust Policy.” He be- 
came professor of economics and 
lecturer on economics at the Uni- 
versity of Denver, teaching from 
1931 to 1941. 

Then he was named professor of 
economics and dean of the College 
of Business Administration at the 
University of Nebraska. In between 
he had been a member of the 
Wyoming legislature, a director of 
banks, and an adviser to the U. S. 
Senate Committee on Government 
Reorganization. 

Once in 1936 the World-Herald 
of Omaha asked Dr. Clark if he 
were a New Dealer. 

“Perhaps you can classify me,” 
he said. “I was enthusiastic about 
Mr. Roosevelt, who was a college 
classmate, during the first few 
weeks of his administration when 
he was putting the Democratic 
platform into effect. I vigorously 
and publicly assailed the NRA 
whenever I could find or make the 
opportunity and sent $100 to 


the story- 
Leslie A. 
‘Joe’ O’Ma- 
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The 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


and 


MELLON SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


be continued under the name of 


The First Boston Corporation 


A Merger of 


SPRINGFIELD WASHINGTON 








announce that a merger of the two Corporations 
has been completed. The underwriting, distribut- 


ing and trading securities of both corporations will 


MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION—THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO HARTFORD PROVIDENCI RUTLAND 





























Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 





Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the | 
basis of unique apenas for faster, easier, |= 
better sweeping. Block is 43 usual size—easi- 
er to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres 
are more compact—provide “spring and 
snap” action. Handle instantly adjustable to 
height of sweeper—reduces fatigue and |i 
strain. Speed Sweep brushes are built to out- | . 
last ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 





a famous 


FULLY GUARANTEED BRANDY 
Speed Sweep brushes have proved their | from California. 
superiority in many thousands of factories First sold in 1883, 
under varied conditions. They are uncon- | *84 Proof 


ditionally guaranteed to meet your require- | 






ments. Write for styles, sizes, and prices | 
today. 


a product of 


Healdsburg, FRESNO 


y and Dinuba, Calif, 
(M ) Milwaukee Dustless | | asain aie lle 
BRUSH COMPANY Oa 


522 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 








fale Helena: 


island in the South 
Atlantic. Napoleon 

Bonaparte was 
exiled to St. Helena 
in October, 1815. 






ALTA VINEYARDS CO. 


Copyright 1946, ALTA VINEYARDS CO. 
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Schecter to help out in his defense 
in the chicken case. 

“But I saw no wisdom in mone- 
tary manipulation or in the Dub- 
lic works method of affording relief 
or enticing recovery. I admired the 
courage of the President in stang- 
ing against the more important 
inflationary proposals and mar- 
veled at his unsophisticated ape. 
ceptance of almost any kind of 
fantastic scheme for directing the 
life of the individual citizen.” 

There had been talk linking 

“Jack” Clark to the ambassador- 
ship to Russia, but this ceased. It 
was quite likely that Clark did not 
want to go to Russia. He went on 
teaching economics. 

Then the Full Employment bij] 
was changed, the New Deal made 
its dash behind the scenes and was 
fought off, and Mr. Truman an- 


| nounced—sub rosa, of course—that 


he wanted to put real economists 


| on the NEC. 


Perhaps that was not bread that 
Clark cast on the waters when, in 
1933, he suggested that “Joe” 
O’Mahoney be appointed senator. 
But O’Mahoney went on to make 
good on his own and Clark’s bread 
came back cake. O’Mahoney sug- 
gested that the western economist 
be put on the NEC. This suited Mr. 
Truman. He regards O’Mahoney as 
a liberal rather than as a radical, 
and the appointment relieved him 
of the New Deal bother. 


Leon Keyserling 


THE THIRD MAN of the trio is re- 
garded as the doubtful quantity by 
some. He came to Washington at 
the time of Jerome Frank, Tommy 
Corcoran, Ben Cohen, and a glit- 
tering flight of other Bright Young 
Men. No one has suggested that 
Leon Keyserling ever used his pow- 
er for selfish ends. Many have re- 
garded him as a person who holds 
very unpleasant opinions. But no 
one, in fact, has ever suggested 


| that he is a Communist. 


He was born in South Carolina, 
studied law at Harvard and took 
postgraduate economics at Colum- 
bia. As the legislative assistant to 
Sen. Robert F. Wagner, he probably 
provided the bones and flesh of the 
Housing and Labor Relations and 
National Recovery and Social Se- 
curity bills. 

Keyserling became deputy ad- 
ministrator of the U. S. Housing 
Authority and later general coun- 
sel of the National Housing Agency. 
He was one of 35,767 entrants in 
the contest for suggestions in the 
“Postwar Employment Awards” of- 
fered by the Pabst Brewing Com- 
pany in celebrating its centennial 
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and won second prize of $10,000. | 
He is admittedly brilliant, is im- 
mensely forceful, will probably col- | 
lide with Messrs. Nourse and Clark | 
at every possible angle. He talks 
a polysyllabic whirlwind, and is 
practically tireless. It might be ob- 
served in passing that the New 
York Times carried a laudatory 
editorial about Nourse the day the 
NEC members were announced. 





Nothing was said about Clark and 
Keyserling. Those sensitive to edi- 
torial nuances thought they per- 
ceived in it a faint taste of doom. 
But perhaps not. No one could be 
more violently allergic to most of 
Keyserling’s philosophies than Sen. 
Robert A. Taft. But he thinks the 
boy—38 years old—is able and lik- 


able and, within the limits of his | 





Tallyho, America 


(Continued from page 64) 
horse-breeding industry is pro- 
viding more and more pedigreed 
horses for the riding field. The 
last decade has seen the emer- 


gence of six new breeding associa- | 


exclusively to the 
riding horses. About 


tions devoted 
registering of 


half of the 200,000 horses now 
used solely for pleasure riding | 
come from farms and non-pro- 
fessional breeders. 

A Who’s Who among riders 


would list many of the country’s 
leading business and professional 


people—and politicians. Bernard | 
Baruch is a regular rider when at | 
his Carolina home. Sen. Wayne 


Morse of Oregon keeps two sad- 


dle mounts in a Washington 
stable. 

President Truman rides in 
Missouri, a great horse state. Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt rides at Hyde 
Park. General Marshall seldom 


missed a day on his horse when in 
Washington. 

Advanced years seem no ob- 
stacle. At Los Angeles, 78-year-old 
A. W. Harris, nationally known 
head of the Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, climbs into the sad- 
dle nearly every day. Although 
officially retired from business, he 


still comes to his office two or 
three times a week to consult with 
the active officers. At the other 
end of the continent, 80-year-old 
Fred W. Davenport rides, rain or 
Shine, summer and winter, in 


Washington’s Rock Creek Park 
before going to his office in the 
Rockefeller-sponsored Institute 
of Public Affairs. 


Perhaps horsey-folk don’t grow | | 


old. 
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Western Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Detroit uses Morse Flexible 
couplings at all shaft-connecting 
points in their Model 9000-E 


transmission and secondary speed 
reducer. e 


¢ Morse Flexible 















Make Your Own 





with the Roovers Type 
Embossing Presses 


ADAPTED TO EVERY INDUSTRY 


Roovers single- and multiple-line Emboss- 
ing Presses fill a definite need in all manu- 
facturing, distributing, maintenance busi- 
nesses and public utilities. Letters from '/s 
to %4” high . . . any desired wording or 
length . . . any type of metal required. 
Hand- and power-operated presses . 
easy to operate. Economical to buy... in- 
expensive to use! Write now for descrip- 
tive catalog. 


SPECIALISTS 
e !n Metal Tapes 


* 


JOSEPH M. LOTSCH 
Pres. 


41 Park Row 
>> New York, N. Y. 
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couplings—in either roller chain or 
silent chain design—are available 
in a wide variety of stock sizes. 
Data on larger sizes on request. 
MORSE CHAIN COMPANY — 
Ithaca, N.Y.—Detroit 8, Michigan. 


ROLLER and SILENT CHAINS 


FLEXIBLE 


COUPLINGS » CLUTCHES 








SOMETHING NEW WORTH 


READING 
ABOUT _ 





A smaller edition of the big Bradley Wash- 
fountain known and used throughout industry, 
the DUO has been developed for widespread 
use in factories, schools, institutions and public 
building washrooms. 

One DUO takes the place of two ordinary 
“single-person” wash basins with one Brad- 
ley sprayhead replacing four faucets. 

The DUO automatic foot-control, easily- 
cleaned sprayhead, and self-flushing drain re 
duce maintenance detail and afford maximum 
sanitation... BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN 
CO., 2205 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, W is. 


Write for new Bulletin 464-D 


BRADIEY) 
VW 


| Luo | wihfountai 
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Going, Going, You’re a Goner'! 


(Continued from page 46) 
being auctioned off by simply wav- 
ing to a friend or otherwise 
thoughtlessly acting as if making a 
bid. And, be forewarned, any bid 
made at an auction is binding. If 
you fail to pay for your purchase 
and pick it up, it can be sold after a 
specified period for your account. If 
it doesn’t bring the amount you bid, 
you are liable for the difference. 

Due to the shrewdly calculated 
redundancy of a certain radio pro- 
gram, no auction is so familiar to 
the ears of the nation as the tobac- 
co auction. The unintelligible jar- 
gon that accompanies the bidding 
is as well known as the chorus of a 
popular tune. 

Yet, only a few years ago, a bill 
was proposed to the Kentucky state 
legislature making it unlawful for 
an auctioneer to indulge in any un- 
intelligible chant. Fortunately for 
the tradition of the tobacco coun- 
try, and the script writer of the ra- 
dio program, the bill was tabled. 


Odd items under the hammer 


EARLIER this year, a complete 
Missouri town was sold at auction 
for a round $10,000. Later, in 
Springfield, Mass., a curiosity seek- 
er attended an auction sale and 
came away the owner of the county 
poor farm when his bid of $130 an 
acre topped all others. 

Farm auctions, Known as ve7- 
dues near the Canadian border, 
long have been a part of the Amer- 
ican scene. Farmers who sold 
out of choice, not want, 
found it was easier to sell 
their belongings than move 
them to their new destina- 
tions. 

Usually farm auctions are 
all-day affairs, starting at 10 
or 11 a.m. In recent years, 
city folk have made buying 
difficult for farmers by run- 
ning up prices to levels which 
the more astute tillers of the 
soil found too giddy. 

Trade auctions are still 
another matter. Strictly for 
professionals, they have the 
effect of establishing prices 
for merchandising seasons. 
The prices paid for skins at 
fur auctions, for example, 
determine what women will 
pay the following season for 
fur garments. 

The action at trade auc- 
tions is far more restrained 
and covert. The bidders 
mask their bids in various 
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cunning ways. A bid may be en- 
tered by winking an eye, pulling 
an ear lobe, or biting one’s lip. Oft- 
en other secret signals are agreed 
on between bidders and auction- 
eer, so that signs used at previous 
sales can’t be detected. 

These signals are made known 
to the auctioneer’s “spotters.” The 
secrecy is facilitated by the fact 
that a bid can only be raised by the 
amount specified in the catalog op- 
posite the number of each lot. 

As bids are made, the spotters 
yell “Up,” but nobody Knows who 
has raised the bid. Since trade auc- 
tions frequently last several hours 
and, at times, days, the auctioneer 
is relieved every two or three hours 
by an assistant. 

The uninitiated might wonder 
why trade auction bidders are so 
secretive. The reason is that if the 
purchaser and the price become 
known, it would be a little harder 
later to sell the lot to a fellow bid- 
der. In this case, it takes two to 
strike a bargain, one who knows 
what he has paid and one who does 
not. 

“Knockdown” sales, however, 
often follow other kinds of auc- 
tions. While generally deplored as 
“irregular,” they are quite com- 
mon. These sales are the result of 
the forming of a syndicate of deal- 
ers to prevent one from bidding 
another up. 

Suppose, for example, that a lot 
of jewelry is being put up at auc- 
tion. A group of dealers may get to- 














“As you know, gentlemen, this has been the 


worst year of the company’s history” 
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gether and decide the top price tg 
be paid for each piece that inter. 
ests any member of the group. Asa 
cover-up, the bidding for the var. 
ious pieces is delegated to differ. 
ent members of the group. 

After the sale, the group meets at 
a designated place and there the 
“knockdown” sale is conducted. 

Each dealer is privileged to offer 
his purchase to the highest bidder 
in the group or syndicate. He may, 
of course, elect to retain it, but as 
a rule the right price will persuade 
him to part with it. 


Making money by not buying 


WHAT happens when a dealer who 
is not a member of the syndi- 
cate appears on the scene and 
threatens to dump the applecart? 
In some cases, he is paid to leave. 
It may be worth $100 or more to 
eliminate such a “disturbing ele- 
ment” from the business at hand. 

One prominent jeweler tells how, 
in his earlier days, when he was 
associated with a famous jewel- 
ry store, he used to show up at 
auctions, pocket the gratuity for 
absenting himself, and profit hand- 
somely over the course of a season. 
He never actually went to buy, but 
nobody Knew or cared to take a 
chance. 

At many auctions, dealers will 
bid to protect their market. An 
art dealer will not permit the 
paintings of an artist whose works 
he handles to go for an inadequate 
sum. If he does, the market value of 
his own stock depreciates. 

In the past season, artists who 
were equally concerned with the 
market value of their works 
occasionally bid in pictures 
bearing their signatures. 
Dealers with heavy invest- 
ments in rare books, porce- 
lains, prints and other wares 
take the same measure to 
support their markets. 

It is generally recognized 
that auction prices establish 
“values” in many articles. 
They are quoted by dealers 
and collectors alike. This is 
only natural in the case of 
goods whose chief value de- 
rives not from their intrinsic 
worth but from what people 
are willing to pay for them. 

What are the average per- 
son’s chances of making an 
advantageous purchase at 
an auction? That’s a very 
“iffy” question. Auction 
prices, like other prices, are 
high and going higher. 

The war-born craze for 
antiques, largely induced by 
a shortage of regular mer- 
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{Shans and an excessive amount | 
of loose cash, sent prices soaring 
pe such rarefied levels that even | 
| the dealers were forced to desist. 
| For every person who inspects | 
| goods to be auctioned before the | 
sale is held, there are ten who see | 
| the articles for the first time when | 
'they are put up for sale. As a re- 
|sult, many discover too late they 


A WELCOME 
ADDITION 


OR OILE 


OFFICE ! have acquired cracked china, 
. warped furniture and out-of-order 
| appliances. 







When you bid at an auction, you 
are strictly on your own. Every- 
thing is offered “as is,” which 
means that it’s up to you to ascer- 
tain what is “as is.” If you buy a 
picture described as a “Signed 
Rembrandt,” it means just that. 
There is no guarantee that Rem- 
brandt ever saw the picture. 


ACTUAL SIZE 
4 in. high 
3% in. wide 





| 
| Catalogs are carefully worded 
IF YOU read an auction catalog 
carefully, you will find that it 
doesn’t misrepresent. It may, how- 
ever, suggest that things are what 
you learn subsequently they aren’t. 
This much you may be reasonably 
certain of, your chances of getting 
a bargain are so slim that you can 
forsake them without regret. 

You may find auction galleries 
where “shills’” are employed to} 
raise the bidding up to the price at | 
which you may buy the article. Ob- 
viously, such tactics preclude the 
possibility that by a stroke of luck 
you will buy an article far under | 
its prevailing market price. If the | 
article is obtainable from any 

| reputable dealer, it is highly likely 
that his price will be lower and his | 
“bargain” more genuine. | 
The most flagrant of all the 
| booby traps are the urban auction 
| Stores and their resort place coun- | 
'terparts. Neon signs scream a 


spdwenved extth the alte welcome to passers-by, and flashy 
- erage om Fane ae | jewelry adds its allurement to the 


‘re -—-— =—<———— = | windows. For variety’s sake, gaudy | 
‘lamps, dresser sets, ash trays and | 
Tam 00 /undraped figurines beckon the un- 
° ‘ ! wary. 
i | In the auction trade, these suck- | 
I | er-falls are known as “grind joints” 
fiand the same flash goods that 


s The GIANT Lighters make 1|catch the eye in the windows are 
an excellent gift for your 1946 I | displayed within, but seldom put 
goodwill advertising. These can | | °” sale. It is only “dressing” for | 
be supplied with individual chro- I | atmosphere. } : — ™ 
mium initials or with embossed Auctioneers in “grind joints” | 

firm name imprinted—or both, l | work in a blaze of light, not the bet- | 
| if desired. {| ter for you to see, but to befuddle. | 
{| One or more assistants, depend- 

WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS |ing upon the space available, at- 


I 
ee | tend to the “ribbing” which, in the 
uz, By the Makers of Zephyr Windproof Lighters 2 


as parlance of these dens of larceny, 
~” GALTER PRODUCTS CO. ceptim coaxing or goading the sus- 


711 W. LAKE ST., DEPT. A, CHICAGO 6, 11. |CePtible to join in the bidding. 








$5 


INITIALS SLIGHTLY HIGHER 
Needs Only 4 Fillings A Year! 
Of smart, modern design, the GIANT 
is a practical, handy, dependable 
and 


in your home, too! Covered in simu- | 


lighter. Ideal for your desk... 





lated leather; black and tan. Heav- 
ily chrome plated. At better stores 
everywhere. 








But it is in the rear of the joint 
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Carefully measured editorial ingredients 


plus 150 tempting ideas per issue... that’s 
Household’s idea-planned recipe for reader 
action. And what results it gets. It has 
made Household —long a favorite—the first 
choice of 2,000,000 responsive women and 
their menfolk. 

Last year Household readers paid $40,- 
956 for dress and needlework patterns alone. 
One advertiser got 19,000 dimes for a 
booklet offered in an 85-line advertisement. 
And scores of other advertisers are getting 
similar results. Yes—for selling small cities 
and towns (where 41% of all U. S. sales 
are made)— Household is THE magazine. 


HOUSEHOLD 


. Le 
A MAGAZINE OF ACTION Hemline 
FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 


CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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( ethis is the home of a machinist 
in our Santa Clara County plant...” 
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“‘You gentlemen have fine homes. But there isn’t a single one of you 
who enjoys the liveability of this $3000 a year machinist in our 
Santa Clara County plant. 


“This home is just 10 minutes by car from our plant. It is located on a 
half acre of land that has a little family orchard and a vegetable 
patch. This machinist enjoys fruits and vegetables that you can’t 
buy in a store. 


“See that little patio. That’s an outdoor living room. Dinner is 
served out there about six months in the year. Sometimes the meal 
is barbecued over glowing charcoal ; other times it’s just a relaxing 
meal in the cool of the evening. 


“Naturally, this home didn't cost a fortune. A machinist can’t afford a 
mansion —and neither can the thousands of other workers who 
own their homes in Santa Clara County. 


“You all know how the production record in our Santa Clara County 
plant is far ahead of our other plants. But you didn’t know why. 
This is the reason—the Santa Clara County way of life —live- 
ability plus!” 


IF YOU ARE SEEKING A PACIFIC COAST LOCATION 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


It outlines all of the reasons why Santa 
Clara County is the fastest growing indus- 
trial area on the Pacific Coast. It's free if 
you write on your business letterhead. 


SANTA CLARA 





COUNTY Goon 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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|that the grand larceny is Stageq 
| The buyer of a $50 diamond ring 
iset with a stone that contains 
/many flaws, is invited to step to the 
| rear for his “bill of sale and guar. 
| antee.” 

Back there he meets the reg) 
“hypo” experts. In the argot of 
these nefarious plunderers, “hyp- 
ing” consists of inducing the cys- 
tomer to spend a few extra dollars 
for a “much better buy at the 

| price.” 

Frequently the selling is starteg 
in “grind joints” by putting UD a 
lamp for sale. (Or it might be an 
ash tray, a dresser set or a fountain 
pen.) The auctioneer asks who wil] 

| give him a quarter for it. Finally. 
in mock desperation, he knocks it 
| down to a shill for a quarter. This js 
| to convince the crowd that things 
are going to be given away. 

The shills, also Known as cappers 
and boosters, are experts in their 
line. They memorize the minimum 
prices on all items, so that they 
know when to quit after they have 
| boosted the “rummy” or “chump” 
to the let-go price. 

Communication between auc- 
tioneer and shills is by code. For 
example, if the auctioneer cries 
out, “I’ve got $10 (d.b.), make it 

‘eleven,’ his confederates know 
that d.b. means “don’t boost.” 

If actual bids cannot be obtained 

from the crowd, the article that is 
put up is knocked down at a frac- 
ition of its value to a shill. Natu- 
|rally this, too, convinces the un- 
suspecting in the crowd that real 
bargains are being passed out. 

Another regularly employed 

‘fraud is for the auctioneer to call 
for “all the sterling silver-topped 
dresser sets we have left.” He takes 
one set, displays it so that all may 
see, and accepts a shill’s bid of $8 
oy a set anyone can see is worth 
| 





at least $25. 

| As for the “few left,” he offers 
| to sell them at the same price. He 
then proves the hand is quicker 
than the eye by switching to boxes 
| containing celluloid sets worth a 
'few dollars at the most. These are 
| known as “lumpers.” 


Price tags are deceptive 


| MOST of the ‘flash’ merchandise 
|SOld in such places carries price 
| tags which are attached only to de- 
lude and deceive. A $15 watch with 
a $50 price tag seems more like 4 


bargain when it is bought for $30. * 


| The buyer must not only beware 
lof the article he buys, but of him- 
self, as he bids for it. The hysteria 
|of bidding is contagious, and no- 
| where at no time can silence be so 
golden. 
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Washington’s Needle Industry 


(Continued from page 40) 

In the Allis-Chalmers strike also 
the company Officials, who com- 
plained that the union leaders re- 
sisted collective bargaining in the 
hope of bringing about government 
seizure of the plants, charged the 
Department of Labor with aiding 
the union leaders in this technique. 
Mr. Truman, in an effort to en- 
courage collective bargaining at 
the plant, stated at press confer- 
ences on three different occasions 
that seizure was not under con- 
sideration. On each occasion, De- 
partment of Labor subordinates 
passed out the word that Mr. Tru- 
man had been misunderstood and 
that seizure was coming up. 

The youngsters swing back and 
forth from one department to an- 
other, but they always are in con- 
tact with one another. One of their 
chief social outlets is the frequent 
seminars which are held and by 
which they seek mental compan- 
ionships. A discussion before din- 
ner about what to do for and with 
the world is a cocktail. 


Agitation goes the rounds 


THE agitating influence of the 
articulate youngsters extends out 
of the particular department 
in which they may be working. At 
the seminars or similar get-to- 
gethers, they tell what has been 
going on in their department, or 
rather what they dislike about 
what has been going on, and in 
turn are told of the fancied wrongs 
elsewhere in governmental Wash- 
ington. It usually is all retold by a 
columnist or radio commentator, 
without, incidentally, the boss’ or 
policy makers’ side. 

The fact that—because of this 
situation—a tremendous agitation 
or a story about one’s personal life 
may break out in public almost any 
time, serves to intimidate not only 
high-level officials but also admin- 
istrators of government agencies. 
These men need to take bold action 
on occasion but they are so ham- 
strung, by the fear they will be 
accused by their own subordinates 
of favoring “capitalists” against 
the “plain people,” that they usual- 
ly end up by doing nothing. 

When Fred M. Vinson became 
Secretary of the Treasury, he 
found the Department heavily 
laden with ideologists. They 
thought it proper to announce an 
investigation of the tax returns in 
1940 of Paul McNutt who had es- 
Sayed to capture the Democratic 
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presidential nomination at a time 
when Roosevelt wanted it again. 


Vinson, now Chief Justice of | 


the Supreme Court, is said to have: 


kept the ideologists under control | 


fairly well while heading the 


Treasury Department. They got | 
word back in April, however, that | 
John W. Snyder was headed for the | 


treasury portfolio. Seven of them 
have resigned since that time, four 


to take jobs with the International | 


World Bank. 

Attorney General Tom Clark 
made a significant speech several 
weeks ago, warning against the 
enemies of the country “from 
within and without.” It is scarcely 
a secret among close observers of 
the Washington scene that he 
would like to curb the ambitions of 


some “business baiters” under him. | 


But to question these subordinates, 
among whom he came up, would 
arouse instead of obedient loyalty, 
their belligerent outcry: 

“Aren’t you going to carry out 
Roosevelt’s policies?” 

The situation in the Supreme 
Court, by which Associate Justices 
Hugo L. Black, William O. Douglas 
and Frank Murphy are in bitter 
conflict with Robert H. Jackson 
and Felix Frankfurter is based on 
the fact that all were appointees of 
Roosevelt and the latter two are 
considered to have forsaken the 
former President. 


House-cleaning is urged 


SEVERAL of President Truman’s 
advisers in and out of Congress 
and in his official family have 
urged a general house-cleaning, 
and it may be said truthfully they 
have talked into sympathetic ears. 
In Congress, particularly, there is 
cloakroom impatience toward the 
situation. Once again, however, 
there is a fear of the agitation: 

“Are you repudiating FDR’s poli- 
tics?” 


There is a fear, not only on Mr. 
Truman’s part, but on the part of 


such advisers as Secretary of State 
Byrnes and Chief Justice Vinson, 
against stirring up antagonism 
generally at this time. Postmaster 
General Bob Hannegan is vehe- 
mently against such action. In 
their more thoughtful moments, 
conservative Democrats on Capitol 


Hill are inclined to agree that the | 


conglomeration which constitutes 
the Democratic party in victory 
must be held together if they are to 
remain in power. 

The reluctance to “do anything 
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is there a pipeful of 
“Country Doctor” 
in the crowd? 
Yes, sir! This motion carried unanimously. Double 


dividends to all in Coolness, Mildness and 
Smoking Satisfaction. It’s the Tops in Tobacco! 


Country Bester 
Pipe lWUixtare 


The pipe-smoker’s ECONOMY-LUXURY 
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Pleasureful 
Pipefuls 
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TRY IT TODAY 


If your dealer doesn’t have it — write Philip Morris & 
Co., Limited, Inc., Dept.Ci0, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE NATIONAL BREWING 
COMPANY OF 
BALTIMORE 24, [IN MARYLAND 
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South Carolina law partner as his 
chief of personnel. Behind closed 


gress have talked pretty bluntly to 


. 
committee doors, members of Con- Operation 


Byrnes about the situation. He has 
pleaded that the troublemakers 
are protected by Civil Service. Con- 
gress has moved to eliminate that 
protection for a year. 

The attack, which Snyder as a | 
symbol of the conservatives and | 
President Truman’s main reliance 
on domestic economic affairs has 
peen subjected to, has come not 
only from the younger agitators. 
Others who resent the fact that 
Snyder appointed some 2epubli- 
cans to office in Missouri also have 
peen in action. They are also bitter 
toward him because he is looked 
upon as Enemy No. 1 of the leftists. 

Mr. Truman has felt strongly 
about the attacks made against 
Snyder, in whom he has repeatedly 
shown his confidence. He has in- | 
terested himself, in fact, to the ex- 
tent of approaching at least two 
editors beseeching fair play. The 
knowledge that some of the attack 
has come from Hannegan and his 
aides has brought about Mr. Tru- 
man’s lack of warmth to the fellow 
Missourian 





False information given out 


PRESIDENT Truman, himself, has | 
not been immune to campaigns of 
misinformation. A nationally syn- | 
dicated columnist recently wrote | 
that Chester Bowles had gone to 
Mr. Truman with a proposition to 
get labor to give a no-strike pledge | 
for a year in return for the exten- | 
sion without change of OPA, and 
the latter merely had expressed 
anger and dismissed Bowles. 
Bowles has since said that it was 
not exactly this way, that he had 
approached the President only 
tentatively on the proposition and 
that no decision was made. Inas- 
much as a young Bowles’ 
sought to peddle the columnist’s | 
version to this writer, the assump- 
tion is fair that he is the one who 
gave it to the columnist, and 


aide 


Bowles did not discipline him. | 


Meanwhile, Bowles, although his 
Office was 


a creature of Congress | 


and was directly responsible to that 


body, turned his vast propaganda 
facilities against it when Congress 
set out to clip OPA’s wings. The 
propaganda embraced the spread- 
ing of stories that two senators 
working for modification of OPA 
were speculating in the cotton 
market and stood therefore to gain 
financially. One of them died of a 
heart ailment and his colleagues 
aver it was this charge 
brought on the illness. 
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REPRESENTING INVESTMENTS 
AT THE RATE OF $10,000,000 A MONTH 


During the first six months of 1946 a total of 181 new industrial opera- 
tions were established or definite plans approved for their establishment 
in North Carolina. 


Approximately $29,359,500 were set aside for capital investment, 
and these new operations will employ between 17,000 and 18,000 men and 
women from one of the best labor reservoirs in the nation. North 
Carolina labor is famous for its adaptability to training and its belief that 
an honest wage should earn an honest day’s work. 


In addition, during the same period, 100 existing industrial operations 
in North Carolina started plant expansion projects. These 100 expan- 
sions will represent capital expenditures amounting to some $33,132,000, 
and will provide employment for approximately 12,000 men and 
women from the nation’s prime labor market. 


Industries ranging from textiles to machinery, from food to furniture, 
stone and clay, chemicals, packing plants and food, are among the 
newcomers. 


There is a reason for this trend in North Carolina and for the 
wide variety of industries locating here. In North Carolina is to be 
found pure industrial water, closeness to the richest consuming mar- 
kets, economical electric power, climate which permits year-round oper- 
ation and lower building costs, adequate rail, truck, air, bus and 
water transportation lines, and stable tax policies. 


Write today to Commerce and Industry Division, 3524 Department of 
Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N. C., for information rela- 
tive to your specific industry. A trained industrial staff will furnish the 
answers. 
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Red Blight in Union Gardens 


(Continued from page 59) 
put the heat on non-Communist 
workers. Below-the-belt tactics. 
Non-Communists are made sub- 
jects of ugly rumors. Character 
assassination. They exaggerate 
grievances of party members, fel- 
low travelers and sympathizers. 
This makes it easier for the Com- 
munists to operate. 

The Communists not only have 
time and energy but also money. 
Funds are never lacking for any 
purpose. Transportation costs and 
expense accounts are paid, no mat- 
ter where their representatives 
may go, even to Moscow and back 
—and they always come back. 


Communists suspect everyone 


THEY come back refreshed for 
the work ahead, and for keeping 
dossiers on each party member 
and a long list of the party’s ene- 
mies. While they operate this Ges- 
tapo system, they are in turn tailed 
and shadowed by a counterspy 
outfit with headquarters in Paris, 
run by the remnants of the old 
Kerensky Government which was 
overthrown by the Bolsheviks. 

Because it is out-and-out war- 
fare, the Communists hold star- 
chamber trials. They suspect ev- 
eryone, even their own members. 

Joe Curran, head of the National 
Maritime Union, admits that even 
his own top officers have harried 
him with their internal espionage. 

“It all comes of playing with 

bandits,’ James Curran—no kin to 
Joe—told me recently. James Cur- 
ran is a top labor authority in Chi- 
cago. He added, “If we, as Ameri- 
cans—and that goes for labor and 
management alike—do not look 
out, these dudes are going to take 
us.” 
Morris Muster, who recently re- 
signed as president of the United 
Furniture Workers of America, 
CIO, charging that Communists 
dominated the union’s executive 
board and that the Communists 
insist on long-drawn-out strikes 
when quick settlements are possi- 
ble, says: 

“People belong to a trade union 
movement because they are work- 
ers and not professional politicians, 
but Communists are professional 
politicians first and trade union- 
ists incidentally. In this particular 


- situation, of the 130 delegates at 


the convention in Detroit, there 
were ten or 12 who never saw the 
inside of a furniture factory but 
wormed their way into the locals 
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and, by political intrigue, became 
delegates to perpetuate an indi- 
vidual in office despite the fact that 
the majority did not want the man. 
... These people are dangerously 
vicious. Anyone who goes along 
with them on the theory that that 
is the liberal thing to do is a fool. I 
know because I have been one. It 
is better to rid the labor movement 
entirely of these people. They are 
no good to anyone but Uncle Joe.” 

To get the views of James Carey, 
secretary-treasurer of CIO,on what 
could and should be done about the 
situation, I discussed this phase 
with him recently. Mr. Carey was 
getting ready to leave for Moscow 
as a representative of American 
labor at the annual meeting of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 
Here are the questions I asked Mr. 
Carey and his answers: 


Q. Since the purpose of unionism 
is basically to raise wages and to 
improve working conditions, can a 
Communist be a good labor leader 
and unionist? The question is asked 
because we understand commu- 
nism thrives on unrest, distrust of 
the employer and creation of class 
conflicts. So, if the union leader 
helps make the economy work and 
helps the worker be better off, does 
he not thus interfere with com- 
munist purposes and plans? 


A. This question, it seems to me, 
answers itself. A Communist seek- 
ing control of a labor union is out 
for no good. The philosophy of 
communism is opposed to Ameri- 
can ideals of civilization and cul- 
ture. Communism means creation 
of a supergovernment. This can 
be done in America only by revolu- 
tion. 


Q. Suppose an employer in the 
rubber industry should say to you: 
“Mr. Carey, working with unions is 
a relatively new experience with 
me and, for that matter, your own 
union is comparatively young. I 
am not out to lick labor and I am 
willing to do an honest job of try- 
ing to get along with representa- 
tives of my employees. But you 
know, and I Know, that in this par- 
ticular local I deal with, the lead- 
ers are Communists and trouble- 
makers. What would you honestly 
advise me to do—denounce them— 
or go along and hope for the best, 
and if so, how can I when I realize 
they’d like to ruin my business?”’ 
What would you tell him? 


A. If an honest employer deals 
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with a known Communist, a trou- 
ble-maker, the best thing to do is 
to beat him at his own game. Tp 
such an employer I'd say, “Firgt 
clean your own house. Get creden-. 
tials from the people you repre. 
sent; as the labor leader should 
have credentials from those he 
represents. Numerous corporations 
have elected their officers without 
direct vote of stockholders. In the 
actual working of a plant, however, 
any man in a responsible position 
can adopt policies that will cance] 
complaints played up by Commy- 
nists and trouble-makers; or even 
honest labor leaders. 

This should be done: Advocate 
extension of Social Security: 
strengthen the Wagner Act; enact 
minimum wage legislation; insti- 
tute Fair Employment practices— 
and support educational programs, 
higher pay for school teachers and 
other white-collar workers. Specifi- 
cally, a joint safety committee 
should be set up in each plant, 
Made up of management and 
labor, this committee—say, five 
from each side—should be entire- 
ly removed from the province of 
collective bargaining. 

Many employers make this 
point: I will deal with my em- 
ployees, or their representatives 
who are employees, but no others. 
This creates an antagonism to- 
ward labor which is played up by 
the Communists. If, due to the per- 
suasive powers of the Communists, 
employees turn toward commu- 
nism rather than to their employ- 
ers, this is certainly the employer's 
fault. An honest employer tries to 
learn what goes on in the ranks. 
Such an employer does not look on 
his employees as so many badges 
with numbers. He meets conditions 
that cry for remedy. 


Q. You mentioned a ‘transmis- 
sion line’ between Russian com- 
munism and the Communists in 
the labor movement via the Ameri- 
can Communist Party. How does it 
actually work? 


A. The transmission line between 
the Soviet Union and the American 
Communist Party is a system in 
which each member is a self-ap- 
pointed ambassador, representing 
the Soviet Union. Other countries 
have only one ambassador to the 
United States. The Soviet Union 
has ambassadors scattered all over 
the nation, principally in New 
York, New England and the great 
midwestern industrial centers. 
That is, they think they are am- 
bassadors. What they really are is 
press agents for the USSR. They 
paint glowing pictures here of mar- 
velous conditions in Russia. They 
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YOU: What’s that you’re saying? You mean that for 
future replacements in*my business, I must depend to 
a large extent on the rural population? 
SELF-INTEREST: Yes, exactly! You see, the movement 
of farm population is to the cities. From a 1935-39 average 
of 31 million, the farm population dropped to 25 million 
in 1945, while the nonfarm population went up from 
97% million to almost 114 million. Because of a higher 
rural birth rate and the fact that modern farm machinery 
has reduced the need for manual labor, Rural America is 
able to contribute to urban manpower requirements. 
YOU: Yes, I know, but I’ve often wondered—how 
well equipped are these people to fit into our modern 
industry? 

SELF-INTEREST: An excellent question. Now we're . 
getting down to the point I want to make. Let’s take... 
education! Through little fault of its own, Rural America’s 
educational system has been sadly neglected. For every 
dollar that we apply toward the education of a city child, 
we spend only 69c toward the education of his “country 
cousin”. Do you know that several million farm children 
attend schools in mere shacks, under teachers who haven’t 
even a high school education? 

YOU: Well, that is serious! It seems to me that the 
rural school problem is more than just a farm problem 
alone. In the United States, it’s a well recognized 
principle to tax wealth wherever it exists and to spend 
revenues to meet the needs of the people wherever they 
live. That’s how we deepen our harbors and river 
channels and handle a host of other problems. 
SELF-INTEREST: Correct! And if we’re to see that our 
future urban replacements from the farm are to be given 
the right start in life, the rural education problem must 
also be considered the nation’s problem. This is vital to 
the growth and health of American industry. 


* * * 


This message was prepared and paid for by Harry Ferguson, 
Inc., Detroit, Michigan (Ford Tractor Ferguson System and 
Ferguson Farm Implements). We invite you to lend your 
active interest to one of our pressing national problems—the 
destiny of American agriculture. 
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Wabash roadbeds give you 
extra daytime comfort or a 
good night’s sleep. You’re 
safe because automatic block 
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City, Denver, and the Pacific 
Coast, you enjoy Wabash 
safety, speed, comfort and 
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1495 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1,Mo 
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send to Russia false pictures of life 
in the United States. 

While the actual working of the 
party line is a mystery, the fact is 
that William Zebulon Foster is not 
as important in the councils of the 
USSR as he wouid have us believe. 
He and his followers are mostly 
noise-makers. The _ real _ policy 
makers in Russia proceed without 
consulting the American Commu- 
nist Party which frequently is be- 
wildered by changes in Soviet 
policy. The case of Argentina is a 
recent example. 


Q. Did you have personal experi- 
ence in a struggle with the Com- 
munists for leadership in your own 
electrical workers’ union? What 
took place? 


A. I had plenty of trouble with 
Communists in the United Electri- 
cal, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. I organized the electrical 
industry. When AFL decided to 
give us a Class B membership in 
the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers we joined CIO. By devious 
methods, working like beavers 
while Americans by-passed their 
responsibility, the Communists 
planted enough delegates in our 
national convention to purge me as 
president and to seize control. 


Q. How big a percentage of a lo- 
cal needs to be Communists in 
order to be considered Communist- 
dominated? Will one per cent do 
the job, or do you need 25 or 50 or 
51 per cent? 


A. This question cannot be an- 
swered accurately, or in general 
terms. All depends on the Com- 
munist leaders. If they are smart, 
only a few are needed to dominate 
a union. They do this by playing on 
the weakness of human nature 
which they Know pretty well. Their 
main attack is through resolutions 
introduced at meetings. These are 
framed up outside the meeting 
halls by the brains of the party. 

They catch the members off 
guard, groggy from long sessions. 
Their tactics are these: They wait 
till the regulars go home, weary 
after long hours in a smoke-filled 
hall. Then they slip over their 
resolutions. In order to combat 
this influence, true American 
unionists must be taught parlia- 
mentary procedure. That usually 
beats the Communists at their own 
game, for they follow the party 
line rigidly. They never deviate 
from instructions. If their plans 
are upset they are completely lost. 
They cannot act on their own. They 
have to be told, from above, what 
to do. Theirs is a totalitarian com- 
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mand—dictatorship. Once Com. 
munists introduce a resolution jt 
has to follow its course—or else. As 
one labor leader facetiously re. 
marked, “Communists get paid by 
the resolution or by the word.” 


Q. How outspoken are Commu- 
nists inside a union? Do they work 
undercover? Do they deny mem- 
bership in the party, or do they 
generally admit or boast of it? 


A. Under the leadership of Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, Communists are 
more outspoken than when Ear] 
Browder was in command. Once 
they worked mostly undercover. 
Nowadays they come out of hiding, 
They have learned that even when 
they worked in the dark they were 
discovered. 

Here is an example: One Friday 
night, in a meeting of Local 51. 
United Automobile Workers— 
Plymouth Plant, Detroit—while 
pickets were in front of the White 
House calling President Roosevelt 
a war monger, a bunch of Com- 
munists got busy. They introduced 
a resolution denouncing the Presi- 
dent and calling for the retention 
of the neutrality law, and disap- 
proving conscription. Twenty-four 
hours later, on a Saturday, Hitler 
marched into Russia. On Monday, 
at the next meeting, the same out- 
fit introduced a resolution saying 
that this was the “people’s war and 
organized labor should follow the 
leadership of that great President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—and Phil 
Murray,” both of whom they had 
previously denounced. The leaders 
of Local 51 were not even embar- 
rassed. They saw that this resolu- 
tion was adopted. The delegation 
that offered it was made up of 
Communists. 


Q. Is there some over-all com- 
munist leadership giving such men 
direct orders on specific policy? 


A. Yes. All orders to communist 
leaders come from above but the 
original source is never quoted. 
Anyone acquainted with commu- 
nist procedures is familiar with the 
deep silence that follows a new 
Soviet development. Twenty-four 
hours later the Commies speak out 
as one man with the same argu- 
ment. This doesn’t just happen. It 
is caused 


Q. Short of suspension or expul- 
sion, what do you hope to do to re- 
duce communist influence in CIO 
unions where you feel there is too 
much communist influence? 


A. The issue can be solved only 
at the local unions’ ballot box. The 
1946 
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only way to handle this situation 
is to train Americans, get them out 
to meetings, stick till the last man 
leaves. The rank and file of mem- 
pership has to take active interest 
in all union work. Not to do so isa 
weakness. This is played upon by 
the Communists. They are always 
active. First to arrive at meetings 
and last to leave, they are willing 
to assume all obligations; keep rec- 


ords, do everything Americans pass | 


up. In that way they gain control of 
a union. 


As one of the younger labor lead- 
ers, James Carey has made a record 
for himself that is typical of an 
American success story. He is all 
for labor, naturally; therefore 


his answers—honestly given—are | 


slanted where his heart it 3 an- 
swer to the second question in this 
catechism might lead the average 
business man to believe that he is 


being urged by Mr. Carey to be an | 


organizer for CIO; especially that 


part about strengthening the Wag- | 


ner Act. Aside from all this there 
are many points in Mr. Carey’s ap- 
proach to communism in labor 
that are worthy of serious study 
since this enthusiastic labor lead- 
er, the victim of Communists, 


knows whereof he speaks. It is with | 
this thought in mind that his side | 


of the case is presented. 


Threat to business 


IF Communists can control a 
union they can also turn a busi- 
ness upside down. Business men, 
therefore, should be able to identi- 
fy a Communist. There is a lesson 
along these lines from labor itself. 
A story going the rounds in CIO 


circles tells how to spot a Com- 
munist 
Sergeant Emil Mazey, now an 


executive board member of the 
United Automobile Workers, just 
returned from the wars and active 
as a rank and filer of Briggs Local 
212, UAW in Detroit, had de- 
nounced a resolution as a piece of 
Communist propaganda. He even 
called the sponsor a Communist. 

“How do you know I’m a Com- 
munist?’” the man asked 

“Now, fellas,” 


said Emil to his | 


buddies, ‘““‘when you see a bird that | 


walks like a duck, and quacks like 
a duck, and looks like a duck, and 
hangs around with other ducks, 
you say ‘There is a duck!’ ”’ 

At the next meeting when this 


Same man introduced another res- | 


Olution all the good unionists 
joined in the chorus, 
“Quack-quack, quack-quack!”’ 
This is now the rallying call for 
American union men. 
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If yours is a business where traffic is terrific, the soundest 
investment you can make is a Kentile floor. 


@ Kentile shrugs off dust and dirt, won't stain, scuff or scar. 


@ Kentile mops clean with soap and water (which cuts labor 
costs to a minimum). 


@ Kentile colors are gay and bright, clear and clean. They 
go all the way through (which means your floor looks young 
and smart year after year). 


Foot for foot, Kentile is the lowest cost, longest wearing 
resilient type of flooring obtainable. And the huge color 
range—with borders and strips—gives you ample opportun- 

ity to plan a floor of distinction and character! Authorized 
Kentile contractors lay Kentile without interfering with 
your store’s routine. A handsome color folder shows patterns 
and colors, gives all details of Kentile’s characteristics. Ask 
your flooring contractor for a copy or write us. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


DAVID E. KENNEDY, INC. 
65 SECOND AVE., BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 
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Second Wednesday 


IN October, 1938, Fortune, discuss- 
ing market analysts, said: “Most 
forecasters, under the tense pres- 
sure of their profession, form a 
caste. They go on long and fre- 
quent vacations. They meet for 
soirees in the drawing room of an 
energetic bluestocking named Miss 
Helen Slade, a lady whose economic 
library is one of the most complete 
in New York, and who collects fore- 
casters as others collect poets, ex- 
plorers, and jade.” 

Now, eight years later, these un- 
publicized soirees still continue. On 
the second Wednesday of every 
month the invited forecasters 
gather, drifting in anywhere from 
nine in the evening until mid- 
night. Sumptuous sandwiches and 
drinks are present in force, and 
complete informality marks the 
party. 

Among the guests are always 
representatives of those of the 
Street Olympians upon whose 
words the market has been known 
to vibrate. There may be Murray S. 
Safanie, a bland partner of Shear- 
son, Hammill & Company, de- 
scribed as the greatest living ex- 
pert on Big Steel; behemothic 
Schroeder Boulton of Baker, Weeks 
& Harden, some of whose clients 
bought Curtis Publishing at a dol- 
lar or so and sold it above $20. 

There is John Howard Lewis of 
Lewis & Company, able analyst 
with a personal propensity for 
mining ventures but specializing in 
aviations; Harold Gartley, perhaps 
the foremost market technician; 
Howard Vultee, who was one of the 
founders of the N. Y. Society of 
Security Analysts and is now with 
Marine Midland; Leonard Jarvis of 
Hayden Stone, said to carry more 
earnings estimates in his head 
than any two other analysts; et al. 

What do these analysts do when 
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they are all placed in one room, far 
from the ticker’s madding cry? 
They talk about the market. And 
they talk about their favorite 
stocks. What else would you expect 
them to do? And Hostess Slade 
rightfully beams. I can think of no 
other drawing room where regular- 
ly is assembled such a mass of 
brainpower. It must be a nice 
hobby. 


x * *€&€ ®& ® 


Poem: lesson 


“The saddest sort 

Of afterthought: 

I sold the stock 

I should have bought.” 


(Carlton Shively, N. Y. Sun.) 


* * * * * 


Present company excepted 


IF YOU don’t like your broker, 
show him the following quotation: 

“Here let us stop for a moment 
to remark that most men, at least 
novices, are wont to ask advice of 
their brokers, as to what stock they 
shall buy or sell. But is a broker’s 
judgment worth anything? Not 
generally. 

‘“* “Never buy or sell on a broker’s 
judgment,’ a member of one of the 
oldest and safest firms in the 
Street advised a customer. ‘If you 
do, you'll be sure to lose your 
money.’ 

“This is a great truth. The brok- 
ers borrow their feelings from the 
market. If the market is depressed, 
they are affected accordingly; if 
the market is active and high, they 
are elated in a corresponding de- 
gree. In this way their advice to 
their customers is to sell when they 
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ought to buy, and to buy when they 
ought to sell. Again, a broker’s 
judgment is warped by being con- 
stantly in an atmosphere of mere 
market values, irrespective of real 
values. 

“A broker will often laugh ata 
customer who is figuring up the 
true value of a security by exam- 
ining the condition of the com- 
pany which issues it. If a stock has 
been selling at a very low price for 
several years, it is consigned to the 
portfolio of worthless fancies by 
the broker, who never stops to en- 
quire what its true value is. When 
one of this class of securities goes 
up on its merits, he will be sure to 
pronounce it a good sale.”’ 

These words of erudition are 
from “Ten Years in Wall Street” by 
Wm. Worthington Fowler, 1870. 


* * * * * 


Protectors 


IN THE present boom times few 
reorganizations are under way, a 
fact that deprives a goodly number 
of learned lawyers and supposedly 
altruistic brokers of a nice source 
of “other income.” Let it be hoped 
that conditions will not again arise 
so that scores of securities have to 
be shepherded by “protective com- 
mittees.” If that is asking too 
much, let’s hope for some legisla- 
tive reform that will permit only 
committees which have a real in- 
terest and aim to protect rather 
than to gain fat fees. 

The best indictment I have seen 
of dawdling protective committees 
came from a special master in 
the Warren Bros. reorganization, 
wherein half a dozen or so com- 
mittees submitted fat bills. Said he: 

“Candor compels the statement 
1946 
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that these petitions show unmis- | 
takable evidence of the wasted | 
time, duplication and professional | 
hand holding that always attends | 
this kind of proceeding. This type | 
of work is too often treated like 
knitting (to be picked up when 
there is nothing else to do) and no 
member, or employee, of a com- 
mittee, bank, or law firm, is too big, 
or too humble, to put in a few 
stitches while the office manager 
carefully records his time. No one 
ever wants to “wind ball” or look 
for a new job. 

“There can be no other explana- 
tion of the vast amount of 
‘research, ‘analysis,’ ‘study,’ ‘in- 
vestigation,’ and ‘intraoffice confer- 
ences’ that these petitions show... 
It would speed up the normal pro- 
cedure by removing a large number 
of these solemn watchers who 
clutter up the conferences, and 
perhaps eliminate the last few 
readings of the more simple docu- 
ments.”’ 

Name of the author of these 
words has been lost to me. But I re- 
call well that the opinion was de- 


livered in Boston, as the context 


may suggest. 


it. te See 


Collector's item 


(IF YOU have never saved stamps, 
skip this one.) 

My first job in Our Street was 
with a roundlotter. That, dear 
readers, is an investment advisor 
whose main preoccupation is see- 
ing that all holdings are in multi- 
ples of 5, or 100, according to the 
account. If some unfortunate in- 
vestor holds 91 shares of a stock, 


the roundlotter will see to it that | 


he buys nine more on general prin- 
ciple. Or perhaps on the principle 
that the office boy can value the 
account more easily, for the value 
of 91 shares at $5652 is sometimes 
above office-boy ability. 

Said roundlotter gave me a gen- 
tleman’s holdings to review with 
the admonition to go up and see 
him and promptly divorce him 
from his numerous five and ten 
share holdings, since his usual 
holding was 500. I went to see the 
gentleman and gave him the pre- 
pared talk on the uneconomical 
aspect of such odd lots. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “these 





are all collector’s items.” To dem- | 


onstrate his meaning, he got an 
album from the bookcase. Within 
it were all the stocks we had told 
him to sell 


“T couldn’t sell my Baltimore & 


Ohio.” he said. “It’s the first Ameri- 
can railroad—and say what you 
want about Canadian Pacific, it’s 
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It doesn’t matter what state you live in ; ; ; or whether your 
house is in a valley, high on a hill, on a farm or in a city, 





town, or village—The Prudential may well have special mean- 
ing in the place that you call home. 

For more property and home owners in this country have 
been helped through Prudential mortgage loans than through 
those of any other company. 

To more than 23,000,000 Prudential policyholders, this is par- 
ticularly important. It is one of the 
many factors which drive the roots 
of this company down deep into the 
life of all America. 

It is a symbol of soundness. . . 
another contributing reason why 
so many people look first to The 
Prudential for protection. The 
Prudential Insurance Company of 


America, Newark, N. J. 
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Come to Florida for fun... to golf on 
fairways that are green all year .. . to 
swim in clear, blue waters . . . to fish 
where a hundred varieties are waiting to 
test your skill ... to relax on broad, sandy 
beaches, or enjoy the exciting spectator 
sports and attractions that pleasantly 
diversify each vacation day and night. 

Florida is fun—gay, fascinating fun— 
right around the calendar. 

But Florida is so much more than a 
sun-blessed playground. There are real 
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| MAIL THIS COUPON! 

State of Florida, 502 Commission Building 
| Tallahassee, Florida 
| Please send me free illustrated booklet, “THIS I 
| FLORIDA.” I am especially interested in: Check 

.} Florida vacations, summer or winter. 

| i" Florida for agriculture. 
| |_| Florida for industry. 
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opportunities in The Sunshine State for 
many types of business, industry and 
agriculture. Opportunity for happy, year 
‘round living, too. . 

Plan now for an early fall or winter 
vacation in Florida. And where you find 
your fun, you may find your future. 
Mail coupon below for free copy of 
illustrated booklet. 


—— * 
| FLORIDA 


THE SUNSHINE STATE 
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the greatest property in Canada. 
The Company of Gentlemen Ag- 
venturers of England Trading into 
Hudson’s Bay may have fallen on 
bad times, but it is the oldest cor- 
poration in existence. And this. 
The Proprietors of the Boston 
Pier or Long Wharf, may not rep- 
resent much in dollars but it is the 
oldest American company, 1772, I 
could buy. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and his father used to go to share- 
holders’ meetings. 

“Nor could I part with the Com- 
pagnie Maritime de Suez, for I am 
a Student of history as well as 
stocks. And, as a student of history, 
how could I sell these few shares 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours, which 
began selling explosives to the 
Government in 1802? And look at 
my one share of The Bank of The 
Manhattan Co., which got its char- 
ter as a ruse by posing as a water 
company and still has father Nep- 
tune on the certificate?” 

Ever since hearing that oldster 
I have had a new respect for cer- 
tificates of stock—in fact I have 


| almost succumbed to the collectors’ 
| urge and bought mea share of J. P. 
| Morgan & Co. 


The collector above may be ex- 
cused. He Knew what he was doing 
No excuse though to those inves- 
tors who keep substantial money 
in companies for sentimental rea- 
sons. Many years ago I attended a 
family conference on investments 
and gave what I thought were po- 
tent arguments on why at that 
time a big block of White Rock 
Mineral Springs should be sold. 

“But papa bought it,” said the 
bereaved daughter. “Papa wouldn't 
like us to sell it.” I pointed out that 
conditions had changed. 

“But there will always be a de- 
mand for a good water from those 
who can afford it,” said a son. ‘‘We 
love White Rock.” 

I gave up and passed to the next 
stock (probably Woolworth). A 
few minutes later the meeting was 
over and a butler was summoned 
for highballs. With the best Scotch 
whiskey he brought some bubbly 
water bearing the brand name of 
the nearest department store. 

And one more case on sentimen- 
tality. A client of mine held a huge 
block of stock in a company which 
his father had founded but with 
which no member of the family 
was associated. Through thick and 
thin he refused to sell it. 

About a year ago he called the 
traffic department of that com- 
pany, as was his wont, and asked 
for a drawing room to Miami. 
“Things have changed,” said the 
traffic manager. The next day the 


| heir decided to sell his stock. 
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For 


500 


industrial. this 


has over 


across Canada—all manned 





by experience d officers, well 
versed in dealing with 


American business interests. 
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| How To Assure 


Success For Your Products 
with 


DF! Planned Products Service 


ee 


Satisfactory sales volume and profit for your 
products in the highly competitive market ahead 
can be asstired through modern design, excep 
tional performance and competitive price 
achieved through DFI Planned Products Service 
We develop product from your specifications 
and bring you tested working sample ready for 
production with manufacturing drawings and 


processing ...Write for information 


DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, INC. 


2915 DETROIT AVE. - CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
59 PARK AVE. « NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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ONE DEPENDABLE SOURCE 


For Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers 


Fa alists. 7 co 
oe cre? ST RONG HID) 
mate M ms of - - iJ 
= — and pe oS 
cis tock or will manufacture 
to ord Ask on letterhead f amples, 
price ne Net-Price Catalog and 


STRONGHOLD SCREW PRODUCTS Inc. 
336 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10, III. 
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$$ Industrial Property ‘2 | 
The S. I. R. spe in your area will give you 
expert cou ] wide knowledge of. sites, 
plants, n ets & ies. Ask for our 1946 Roster 
No obligation I ourse 

Society of Industrial Realtors 

1737 K Srrt N.W VaSHINGTON 6, D.C 
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By CHARLES W. LAWRENCE 


THE SALE of books has fallen off 
sharply from its wartime peak. 
With the end of gasoline rationing, 
it seems, the reading public for- 
sook “Forever Amber” for Burma 


Shave. 
x« *& * 


LABOR-SAVING inventions are multi- 
plying at such a rate the Patent 
Office is having difficulty keeping 
up with them. Soon we shall be 
able to save labor in every way ex- 
cept from its own mistakes. 

* * * 


THE AUTOMOBILE industry has ap- 
pointed a committee to study 
means of stabilizing year-round 
production and employment. Its 
problem is to make the public love 
a new car in December as it will in 
May. 
a a 


OrpDerS for new telephones con- 
tinue to pile up faster than they 
can be filled. Americans are firmly 
committed to becoming the people 
for whom the bell tolls. 


x FY 


A DIVORCE judge tells us that most 
of our marital strife flows from the 
failure of young husbands to be- 
come heads of their households at 
the outset. He who hesitates is 


bossed. 
x * * 


A LONDON scientist fears that the 
British Empire’s supply of tin and 
lead will be exhausted in two dec- 
ades. To make matters worse, Rus- 
sia seems to have cornered the 
world’s supply of brass. 

x *& * 


BECAUSE they need our dollars, the 
British are giving us top priority 
on their supply of Scotch. It’s a 
fair exchange—they get the jack 
and we get the jag. 
a * * 

PLANS are being made to install 
radio on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. This will be a complete 


reversal of the situation as of last 
winter. 
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Attack by Indians on Unior 
track-layers in the 1860's. Authorized as a Civil 
War measure, there were 1,027 miles of track 
laid—the first railroad across America. Worker 
lived in railroad cars, were often accompanied 
by U. S. Cavalry. Tle founders of the Kaywoodie 
organization were supply- 
ing the demand for pipes 
as far west as Denver and 
San Francisco at that time. 


Pacific Railroad 
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grew up with 
America 





N.Y 
FP 


Slim Apple 
$3.50 


Winning new friends 
every year since 1851 


Our pipe-makers supplied pipes to the 
men who built America. Technique 
and manufacturing equipment have 
grown so that Kaywoodie today is made 
by the most modern methods in exist- 
ence. All this is reflected in the smok- 
ing-pleasure and comfort which you 
enjoy when you light up a Kaywoodie. 
$3.50 to $25 at dealers! Kaywoodie 
Company, New York and London. 
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Time to set watches 


HE MAY not be quoted by name, 
and it is only possible loosely to 
identify him as one of the eight or 
ten really top-drawer senators. His 
Democratic state is strong for him 
and Republicans think of him asa 
big man rather than as a partisan. 
If Democratic National Chairman 
Bob Hannegan tried to give him 
orders he probably would not hear 
the buzzing. If he did he would 
burn Mr. Hannegan’s wings down 
to his shoulder blades. 

There are others in his party in 
the same position. Likewise in the 
Republican party there are plenty 
of men who listen to Chairman 
Carroll Reece purely as a favor. 
Because, as the Senator says: 

“This November election isn’t 
like any other election we ever 
had.” 

Every election differs more or 
less from every other election, of 
course, but this one, he thinks, will 
stand out among elections like a 
horse in a kitchen. It might kick 
over the stove. 

He will let the Republicans do 
their own talking about their own 
troubles, only pausing to note that 
with Taft and Bricker and Stassen 
and Warren and Saltonstall in the 
line-up, the show ought to be good. 
Somewhat on the order of a strip- 
tease. 


The ace in the hole 


AFTER the coming election we 
may, he thinks, be setting our 
watches to a new political time. 
About as many Democrats as usual 
will be elected to the House, bar- 
ring a few misfits here and there. 
He thinks the oldtimers who are 
renominated will be mostly re- 
elected. 

“But they will be free Democrats. 
Anyhow, a good many of them will 
be. They gave Truman a pretty 
rough ride in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress and they will spur and 
lather him in the Eightieth unless 
he changes his ways. He is their 
ace in the hole, all right. Bar acci- 
dent he will be renominated in 
1948. But, through no fault of his 
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own, he is in the hole. All the bro- 
ken promises and mistakes and 
heartburns of the past decade will 
come up to plague him.” 

He thinks that is too bad. Mr. 
Truman inherited the doggondest 
mess any man ever did. It looks like 
he’s stuck with it. 


Every one likes him, but— 


ANY TALK that whatever affec- 
tion for Mr. Truman there may 
have been has declined is nonsense. 

“But, when the chips are down, 
you don’t cash in on love and 
kisses.” 

It is also too bad that the New 
Dealers insist on pursing their lips 
when the President is mentioned. 
They refer to themselves as the 
“vanishing Americans.” 

This makes the kind of a hit you 
would imagine it would make. 
Paradoxically enough, the con- 
gressmen who have not liked the 
New Deal are warped against Mr. 
Truman because the New Dealers 
are tied in with him. Yet it is un- 
likely that he likes them, either. 


Tour on a cracker barrel 


ONE OF OUR foremost students of 
politics, ankles, bonded bourbon 
—he thinks the stuff bottled up 
with neutral spirits 
is probably respon- 
sible for our occa- 
sional forays into 
Cuckoo Land—has 
just returned from 
three months’ bum- 
ming in a ’38 road- 
ster through the West. 

“Thada ride onacracker barrel,” 
he said. “Best thing I ever did. I 
sat around in garages and Palace 
Diners and $2 hotel lobbies and 
talked. 

“This is a grand country, once 
you get away from Washington. 
Not much is known of it from 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the Union 
Station.” 

His definite impression is that we 
are pretty sick of Europe; that it 
would be all right if we never heard 
of China, Mme. Chiang or Stalin 
again; that there is no such thing 
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as the union labor vote except ip 
spots, in these spots local congj- 
tions are responsible; that labor 
leaders are riding for a fal}; that 
the business-political end of oy 
Army is in hot suds up to its neex: 
and 
“Is too dumb to know it.” 


Folks want to know— 


HE FOUND a deep down, growling 
dissatisfaction with the manner ip 
which this country has been spengq- 
ing borrowed money: 

“More of a grouch than you'g 
ever suspect here in Washington.” 

A dozen times he heard the Story 
of the two Irishmen: 

“Where does the Pope get all the 
money he spends?” 

“Your tin cints and my tin cints.” 

Sitting on 1946’s cracker barre] 
he gained the impression that offi- 
cial statements are mostly disbe- 
lieved. 

He does not believe that OPA’s 
millions of dollars worth of propa- 
ganda was worth a nickel. We're 
getting down to hardpan. 


No love and affection 


WHEN Bowles and John W. Snyder 
fell out, Mr. Truman was caught 
in the door. Truman’s decision was 
strictlyon the facts. 

Snyder eventual- Pa 6 
ly went to the Trea- ne 
sury. . ‘ 

Bowles went to 
Maine for a rest. 

During the pully- 
haully some harsh 
—well, call ’em implications—were 
swapped back and forth. Mr. Sny- 
der is Mr. Truman’s close and 
loyal friend. It may not be fully 
recognized as yet, but Mr. Tru- 
man is on occasion a very tough 
guy. When the Bowles’ hatchet 
men began operating on Snyder 
Mr. Truman began to swing from 
his heels. It is not a prediction 
that while politics may harness 
the President and Bowles again 
in the same team they will never 
be warm friends. It’s a dead cer- 
tainty. 





How to bell a cat 


THERE is an old Scotch story of 
mice who met in convention and 
agreed to hang a bell on the Cat. 
But they could not agree on which 
mouse would do the hanging. 

“Just so the anxious advisers 
around the White House,” said an 
onlooKer. 

Some of them think that Mr. 
Truman on the stump would do 
more harm than good. But it has 
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been very embarrassing to pre- 
sent that view to the President. 
He is a good natured and kindly 
man and likes to talk turkey to 
his friends. But— 


it sounds like true 


WHEN Daniel W. Bell quit as 
undersecretary of the Treasury 
pecause he has a growing family 
and increasing needs and went to 
the American Security and Trust 
Company, the story goes that he 
called the bank force together: 

“I’m going to pay you well and 
be fair,” he said in effect. “But 
vou’ve got to work.” 

" They’ve been cheering for him 
ever since. 

No appointment made by the 
President has been more heartily 
approved in Washington than 
that of “Danny” Bell to the De- 
control Board which will hold the 
revised OPA in bounds. The verb 
“will” was used understandingly. 


“Danny” Bell became a govern- 
ment clerk at 20, and came up 
without benefit of pull. Those 


who know him say no one will fool 
him much. Or twice. 


Here comes the parade 


WE ARE—according to a disturbed 
general—hearing the first toots of 
the inquiry into the Army’s finan- 
cial doings. Pretty 
soon the investiga- 
tors will be march- 
ing down Consti- 
tution Avenue in 
company front; 

“There may be,” 
he said, “more dirt 
turned up than you could pile in 
Alaska.”’ 

He had nothing to do with what- 
ever skulduggery there may have 
been. 

He was a combat general and 
no one was ever asked to look out 
for him. What worries him is what 
may happen to the Army. From the 
gossip he hears previous postwar 
scandals may look like orchard 
robbing. 





“We need the Army—”’ 


EVERY one knows, he said, that we 
need a good army. Just as any city 
needs a police force. We can be 
proud 

“We can be damn proud—” 

Of the fighting record of the 
American Army. No other army in 
the world can hold a candle to us. 
Our GI’s did not like being in the 
Army. They are freeborn Ameri- 
cans and they resented some 
phases of the discipline and the 
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grub and the mud and the bugs and 
all that. 

“Let’s not kid ourselves. Some of 
them were damn mad about it and 
still are.” 

But they’re out of it now and 
they were cooling down and the 
Army was beginning to look for- 
ward toward the building up of a 
competent organization against 
possible future need and now these 
scandals or gossip-scandals are 
hotting every one up again. 

The general says he is mad. And 
scared. 





Thunderheads building up 


THE GENERAL said he had 
noticed that just before a really big | 
storm the thunderheads pile up in | 
the sky. Little storms get along 
with black clouds: 

“Notice one thing,” said the | 
general. “We went through prac- 
tically four and one half years of 
war without a single war song. 
That never happened before. Of 
course there were songs but the 





GI’s didn’t sing ’em. So far as I can 
hear the same thing happened in 
Great Britain.” 

He thinks this is significant but 


he does not Know what the signifi- | 


cance is. He said that maybe he 
doesn’t want to Know. 


Rumor’s a lying jade 


THE STORY goes that Secretary of 
Commerce Henry Agard Wallace is 
about ready to retire from politics 
and become an 
emeritus or some- 
thing. He is a kind- 
ly man by nature 
who likes to tell 
people what is good 
for them but he is 
not actively com- 
bative. Being in politics was fine as 
long as he had a husky master at 
his back, but, when he got into the 
free-for-all and began to stop ’em 
as well as shoot ’em, things began 
to look different: 

“He’s still the secretary,” said 
one observer, “but with the privi- 
lege of the bowstring.” 

Not to be nasty about it he can 
climb up his ivory tower and pull 
the tower up after him, so far as 
the regulars are concerned. He is 
no longer a threat. He made a few 
sweet passes at business but busi- 
ness did not pass back. The CIO- 
PAC seems to have cooled toward 
him. To be fair about it, there are 
moments when the Secretary in his 
baronial office appears to have 
turned the cold air on the CIO. 

The moral seems to be thai life 
on the Potomac is seldom dull. 
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A $73,000,000 


TESTIMONIAL 


Since January 1946, $73,000,000 
has been allocated to build new 


plants in South Carolina for 
plastics, textile, food, cement, 
glass, wood, and many other in- 
dustries. Assuredly, other 
states were considered. But the 
fact that South Carolina was 
chosen is an impressive testi- 
monial to its favorable climate 
for industry — its dependable 
workers, moderate tax and 
power rates, good roads, fine 
harbors, rich agriculture, vast 
forest resources, valuable min- 
erals. Now is the time to locate 
in South Carolina! Your ques- 
tions will be answered prompt- 
ly and accurately by State Re- 
search, Planning & Develop- 
ment Board, Dept. J, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 


outh farolina 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 
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To sell anything MEN buy... 


MIND 


* * 


Headline jumpers...men who skim 
the ads too fast to get the point . . . are 
scarce as hail in Haiti among Popular 
Mechanics readers. 


The man who buys Popular Mechan- 
ics reads it to learn ... thumbs it dog- 
eared searching for useful new facts 
and ideas. Skimming the ads would be 
to him like eating the eggs and only 
smelling the ham. 


Latest readership surveys based on 
current circulation show 312 MILLION 
of these alert, inquisitive men .. . each 
one habitually a deliberate ad reader . . . 
a big, lively, more responsive market 
for any man-bought product from shave 
cream to life insurance. 


It pays to put Popular Mechanics on 
your schedule and Reaca THE P.M. 
MInp. 


No, these underwear manufacturers don’t 
all advertise in Popular Mechanics. We 
think they might do so profitably. 3% 
MILLION men buy a lot of underwear. 
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